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THE DOMINICAN GENERAL CHAPTER 


HE GENERAL CHAPTER is an assembly of the Fathers 
gay representing the provinces of the Order, gathered for the 
wo purpose of dealing with the affairs of the Order and its 

provinces ; of passing laws and ordinations for the good of 
the Order; and, at the required times, of electing the Master of 
the Order.” This is the official description of the General Chapter 
given in the Constitutions of the Order of Preachers, n. 513. Such 
an assembly was convoked in the Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Washington, D. C., on September 10, 1949. To Americans 
this General Chapter offers an illustration of truly representative 
government five centuries older than American democracy. To Amer- 
ican Dominicans, since Washington is now recorded along side Bo- 
logna, Paris, Cologne, Metz and the other chapter sites in the annals 
of Dominican history, this Chapter signifies that, like the Church in 
America, the Dominican Province of Saint Joseph has come of age. 
To Dominicans the world over, however, the convocation of another 
General Chapter has a more universal significance. They will realize 
that the only difference between the Chapter of 1949 and the first 
General Chapter in 1220 is the difference of personnel; that the 
mechanism of the Chapter is unaltered. And immediately the thought 
follows that the same is true of the Order itself. Through the cen- 
turies names and faces have changed, but the Order as an Order has 
endured. The association of these ideas is not accidental. In preserv- 
ing unaltered the Order of Preachers, the General Chapter has been 
a vital force. For the Dominican these historical facts point unmis- 
takably to their cause, the legislative genius which God bestowed upon 














196 Dominicana 
Our Holy Father Saint Dominic. So well did Saint Dominic lay 
down the principles of Dominican government that his Order stands 
today as it has for seven centuries as an Order to serve the Church. 


SAINT DOMINIC’S PLAN 


“Our Order is known to have been instituted from the beginning 
for the sake of preaching and the salvation of souls.” These words, 
prominent in the Constitutions of the Order of Preachers even in 
the primitive edition, sum up the theme of the life and work of Saint 
Dominic. To preach and to save souls he was inspired to found an 
order ; to preach and to save souls he founded the type of order which 
is the Order of Preachers. During the years of his preaching in Prov- 
ence against the Albigenses, the horizon of Saint Dominic’s vision 
widened until it encompassed the whole world. This work, he saw, 
was not limited by one lifetime, confined to one locale; it was a 
perennial work, coextensive with the Church universal. For such 
work there was needed a unified, centralized organization that was 
yet mobile, pliable, whose members could go forth to the ends of the 
earth without detracting from the unity of the organization. This 
was the vision of an order, the vision of the founder of the first re- 
ligious order in the modern sense of the term. Not through the tradi- 
tional allegiance to one abbey, but through the internal perfection of 
constitution was such a vision to be made a reality. 

In meeting the problem of developing such a governmental sys- 
tem, Saint Dominic’s mind was conditioned by many elements. 
Doubtless he turned to his fellow laborers in the Provence preaching 
mission, the Cistercians. With them he discussed the evolution of 
monastic government from the solitary abbey of pre-Cluniac days, 
to Cluny with its federation of daughter houses, down to Citeaux 
and the wise governing plan of Stephen Harding’s Carta Caritatis. 
When Saint Dominic came actually to compose the Constitutions of 
his Order, Cistercian ideas did influence him. This influence, how- 
ever, came chiefly through the medium of the Institutions of Pre- 
montré, the most advanced form of monastic legislation prior to 
Saint Dominic’s own. To these he and the early brethren who had 
joined him in Toulouse turned when, after consulting Pope Innocent 
III, the saint had been directed, in accord with the decree of the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran, to consult the rule of one of the 
older orders. 

Coloring his outlook, also, was Saint Dominic’s own nationality. 
Spain, it is important to remember, was the first European country 
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in which the townspeople were given voice in the national parliament. 

The quintessence of all these elements, refined in the process of 
his own prudent thought, Saint Dominic concentrated upon the at- 
tainment of his great goal. The result of his insight was the monastic 
legislation which concretized his plan for a real Order. He achieved 
for the first time that which has become the accepted notion of a 
religious order. Characteristic of his legislation is the elective system 
which so permeates it that the rise of the Order of Preachers marks 
the beginning of the era in which the democratic system of govern- 
ment assumes its place with the autocratic system of the older orders. 
This elective system is a keynote assuring the unity essential to the 
Order. The Friars Preachers are truly an Order because they share 
in its government, united through the legislation they themselves help 
to formulate. Standing at the very cornerstone of Saint Dominic’s 
plan of government because it deals with the affairs of the whole 
Order is the Dominican General Chapter. 


NATURE OF THE GENERAL CHAPTER 


In 1220 under the presidency of Saint Dominic himself the first 
General Chapter met at Bologna. General chapters had been held 
before, ever since the time of Cluny in the tenth century. In fact the 
idea of chapters had been deemed so wise and necessary a feature of 
monastic government that the Fourth Council of the Lateran had 
made them obligatory for all religious institutions not already obliged 
to them by their own rule. Saint Dominic utilized the ideas of the past 
in this regard in such a way, however, as to endow the Dominican 
General Chapter with a new effectiveness. Representative of the 
members of the Order because an elected body, the General Chapter 
promoted the unity and successful operation of the Order. 

Since the legislation concerning the General Chapter has changed 
but little through the centuries, the present Dominican Constitutions 
afford an ample presentation of the ideas of the Holy Founder. Im- 
mediately to be noticed is the membership of the Chapters. Although 
in the beginning Chapters were held annually, in the twelve year term 
of the Master General there are now four General Chapters. The 
first is the elective Chapter from which he receives his office. This 
is composed of all the provincials of the Order plus an elected repre- 
sentative of each province, called a “diffinitor.” Then the next Chap- 
ter is composed of the diffinitors alone meeting with the Master Gen- 
eral. The Chapter of 1949 is so composed. The following one is of the 
provincials with the Master General. The fourth is made up again of 














198 Dominicana 
the diffinitors, thus completing the cycle. The effect of this arrange- 
ment of membership is that the General Chapter, the supreme legis- 
lative body in the Order, is composed always of elected representa- 
tives. The diffinitors are elected for this one purpose; the provincials 
exercise their function by reason of the office to which they have been 
elected. Even the Master General, who presides over these assemblies 
is elected by a General Chapter. There is thus no point in the uni- 
versal government of the Order which is not in the hands of elected 
representatives. 


This alternation in membership between diffinitors and provin- 
cials contributes to the Chapter a balance in deliberation which en- 
hances its value as a legislative body. It is not amiss to say that the 
diffinitors represent more directly the viewpoint of the rank and file 
of the Order, while the outlook of the provincials is that proper to 
superiors. Now it is the right of any Chapter to introduce new or- 
dinations which it deems worthy to be included in the Constitutions. 
That these actually become Constitutions, however, the approval of 
the two succeeding chapters is necessary. With the alternating mem- 
bership of the Chapters there is assured first of all a sound means 
for testing all the ramifications of any possible suggestion and its 
bearing upon the good of the Order; and secondly thorough repre- 
sentation of the wishes of the subjects of the Order. 

In addition to the membership of the General Chapter, its legis- 
lative character further demonstrates the telling use to which Saint 
Dominic put the General Chapter in his design for a truly unified 
and democratic Order. He created a General Chapter which had real 
powers of legislation. Before his time the rdle of the General Chapter 
was chiefly advisory and consultative. Even the Order of Premontré 
assigned little executive power to its general chapter, and this body 
cannot be said to have influenced the actual life of that Order. The 
Dominican General Chapter, on the other hand, wields the supreme 
legislative power in the Order. Realizing that no human legislator 
could foresee all contingencies, Saint Dominic provided the General 
Chapter as the agency for safe-guarding the government of the Order 
by adapting the Constitutions to the exigencies of changing times. 
Possible ambiguities in the wording of the law could be clarified by 
this living legislative body’s power of interpretation. The triple ap- 
proval required for any constitutional change as well as the alter- 
nating membership of the Chapter, finally, would prevent any hasty 
misuse of this legislative power. 














The Dominican General Chapter 


SUCCESS OF SAINT DOMINIC’S PLAN 


In the results that the General Chapter has achieved, however, 
lie the most resounding testimonies to the wisdom of Saint Dominic’s 
adaptation of the chapter idea. The glory of Dominican history is no 
accident. Saint Dominic planned a religious order; he gave it the 
constitution which would enable it to function as an Order; the 
General Chapters have seen to it that it did function, and function 
well, by enforcing, emphasizing, revising and adapting the Constitu- 
tions to the needs of the apostolate. Every year in the first centuries 
of the Order’s life the General Chapter met, alternating between Bo- 
logna and Paris until 1244 when the sites began to be the other key 
cities of Europe. The Acta of these chapters show how conscienti- 
ously and how forcibly the capitular fathers carried out their trust 
to advance the Order their Holy Founder had so wisely established. 
To these Chapters we can look for the key, in some degree at least, 
to much of the glory of the Dominican Order. On the other side it is 
significant that the periods in which the General Chapters were held 
less frequently coincide with the darker days of the Order. In the 
18th and early 19th centuries when the General Chapter was hardly 
ever convoked, Cardinal Newman could write that the Dominican 
Order was a noble idea extinct. Since the Dominican revival in the 
19th century, however, the General Chapter has been held regularly, 
except in the years when war made this impossible. From these re- 
cent Chapters has emerged legislation which indicates that the Gen- 
eral Chapter has reassumed its role of responsibility in promoting 
the goal of Saint Dominic—preaching and the salvation of souls. 

At this time of another General Chapter we Dominicans indeed 
turn to Our Holy Father Saint Dominic, admiring in him the work- 
ings of God’s grace, which moved and guided him so to construct the 
Order of Preachers that it would ever be able to strive as a unit 
towards perfection in preaching and the salvation of souls. At the 
same time we look towards his intercession that the blessing of God 
will descend upon this first Dominican General Chapter in America 
and upon its work of maintaining the full vigor of Dominican service 
to the Church in these days of trial. 
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FF q O COMBAT the errors and the evil in the 13th century Holy 
femme) Mother Church took up the newest weapon which Divine 
@) | Providence had forged for Her. Her arm of defense was 

the preaching and the teaching of divine truth with an heroic 
vigor! The warriors who were to wield this weapon were Her loyal 
son Dominic and his Friars Preachers. To him was committed the 
task of leading and training learned and valiant defenders of the 
Faith. To that end Dominic gave to the Order of Preachers the dis- 
tinctive character of devotion to study. That St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Church’s own theologian, was a Dominican may tend to place 
upon his shoulders the responsibility for Dominican dedication to 
study. But it was St. Dominic himself who canonized study in the 
Order. In the plan of Divine Providence, the most favorable setting 
for the full development of the Angelic Doctor’s genius was provided 
by the Order of Preachers because St. Dominic had woven into the 
very fibre of his Order an unflagging fidelity to learning. 

Although the 12th century is credited with giant strides in schol- 
arship, the lack of proper instruction is only too perceptible; the need 
for preaching only too evident. In an attempt to remedy this situation 
to meet the need of instruction in both clergy and faithful the Third 
Lateran Council (1179) issued a memorable canon (18) on educa- 
tion. In this it was laid down that the prelates should provide schools 
and masters to teach gratis the clerics and also the poor students 
whose parents were unable to provide a suitable education for their 
children. In actual practice this decree received a poor response, for 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) notes the failure and confirms 
the decree of the Third Lateran Council. It stated clearly that there 
was to be for the clergy a theologian who was to teach them what- 
ever especially pertains to the care of souls. The impending disaster 
of heresy overwhelming the faithful served to emphasize the need of 
an educated clergy. This, then, was unmistakably the great need of 
that age—teachers for both the clergy and the people. God raised up 
a Saint with an Order to meet and fulfill the need. 
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Study in the Order of Preachers 


THE ASSIDUOUS STUDY OF SACRED TRUTH 


There was nothing new in the aim of the Order of St. Dom- 
inic, All Orders in the Church are of their very nature ever striving 
for the salvation of souls. But the means which the holy Patriarch 
Dominic proposed were strikingly new and shocked the self-assured 
clergy of the day. As appears from the prologue to the Liber Con- 
suetudinum St. Dominic founded his Order for the purpose of 
preaching and the salvation of souls, and to this end he enjoined upon 
the Friars the obligation to study so that they might be of use for the 
souls of their neighbors. Henceforth under the impulse of the pope 
and Dominic the warfare for the salvation of souls took on a univer- 
sal aspect in the one Order. The Friars Preachers were truly to be all 
things to all men. The Church was to make use of a militia which 
could boast of the striking power of the heaviest artillery and the 
speed and decisiveness of a panzer division. These troops were to be a 
picked lot. Their training was to be intense and precise to the most 
minute detail. Monasticism was coming not only out of the desert, out 
of the country, but the occupants of the convents were issuing forth 
to do battle with the most bitter enemy of the Church—heresy. 

In imitation of his Divine Master Dominic could not leave his 
disciples orphaned, marooned in the trials and difficulties of the age 
without sufficient and sure means of fending off the possible danger 
which threatened from the very note of duality in his institution, the 
active and the contemplative. From the very beginning it was or- 
dained, that the means to be made use of in pursuing and attaining 
the end of the Order were to be, in addition to the vows, the regular 
life with monastic observances, the solemn recitation of the Divine 
Office, and the assiduous study of sacred truth. It was this final 
means which was the innovation among religious Orders. For the 
Friars Preachers it was not to be a mere preparatory course to be 
used as a guide but a driving force intimately correlated with the 
entire life of the Friar in his cell, in choir, and in the pulpit. If the 
sons of Dominic were to give to the faithful the fruits of their con- 
templation it was necessary that these fruits be the produce of good 
soil. Love was to spread itself with most generous abandon, but 
that there be love it is necessary that there first be truth in which 
it might take root, that truth gleaned from the assiduous study of 
sacred doctrine, which would bear fruit in love. Thus the concept of 
his Order. For this reason study was to hold a very important place 
in the Order. Indeed, it was to be the very balance-wheel of the en- 
tire organization, preparing and fostering the way to contemplation 
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on the one hand, and restraining and directing on the other side the 
preaching activity of the Friar; overemphasis of either could de- 
stroy the very concept of the Order. Study was a means to the end, 
but so vital and imperative a means that should any Friar neglect it 
or abuse it he would be failing in his vocation as a Friar Preacher. 
This Dominic indicated when he summed up simply the vocation of 
the brethren to be to study and to preach. 

The mind of Dominic concerning study is clear from his own 
personal development, his relations with his first disciples, and, 
finally, explicity in the constitutions of his Order. His own gifts of 
intellect were of the highest. To his academic knowledge was added 
that vast insight and clarity of vision which was broadened by exten- 
sive travel and diverse contacts in situations destined to bend a man 
one way or another. His companions, friends, confidants were the 
ignorant, the learned men, the heretics, the pious men, the lowly ones, 
the men of rank politically and ecclesiastically. Through them he 
came to know the times, Europe and the Church. Through them he 
caught a glimpse of an incipient abyss which threatened to divide the 
Church from the people, to relegate her to the position of an institu- 
tion of primitive foundation which had now lost her utility in this 
age of awakening. His finger was on the pulse of that tremendous 
problem which threatened to split asunder the unity of the Church, 
and its tingling sensation excited the love of his great soul to burst 
forth and to run over into his scheme for preserving the unity of the 
Mystical body of his Divine Master. He determined that his disciples 
would be the instructors of the faithful. Thus in the early days of 
his planning, with the little band of seven, he betook himself to the 
school of the famous scholar of Toulouse, Alexander of Stavensby. 
Later in the dispersal of the first brethren the greatest number were 
sent to Paris to study, to preach, and to establish a convent. From the 
General Chapter at Bologna in 1221 he sent a dozen of the brethren 
to England where they located at Oxford, and founded the King 
Edward School. In so acting he gave indication of what he expected 
his preachers to be—learned men, full of divine truth. 


ST. DOMINIC’S LAWS ON STUDY 


The mind of the founder on this point is made even more evi- 
dent from his legislation for the Order. In 1216 St. Dominic drew 
up the first part of the constitutions (Consuetudines). In 1220 at the 
first General Chapter of the Order held at Bologna Dominic and the 
brethren drew up the second part of the law. A careful scrutiny and 
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examination of these two parts of the Constitutions bring out the 
mind of the founder in regard to study in the legislation for the 
Order. 

First to be considered are the novices. The type of novice he 
desired is seen in this that he located his convents in the large cities, 
close to the universities. To students from the universities Dominic 
opened wide the doors of his convents. Aspirants to the Order were 
placed under careful scrutiny before acceptance, for added to the 
fundamental moral requirements in any aspirant there was demanded 
a certain amount of intellectual progress already made. It was en- 
joined upon priors that they have special care lest they display any 
laxity in this regard. They should not receive novices who did not 
measure up to the science demanded. The novice must have already 
undertaken the labor and task of his own intellectual development. 

Once admitted the novice was to be instructed in the end of the 
Order and the means to that end. It was to be impressed upon him 
that the attainment of the end was assured only by a careful and due 
regard for the means placed at his disposal. He must be brought to 
the realization that upon entering the Order he was in a very true 
fashion entering a university. The Friar Preacher was to be a student 
not for four, not for ten years, but for life. The well of truth from 
which he was to drink was the infinite abyss of Divine Wisdom, and 
in this there is no end—the limits being the individual’s own intel- 
lectual capacity. This formation and instruction of the novice was 
left in the hands of the novice master whose grave duty it was to see 
that no misunderstanding or mistaken notion arose to turn aside the 
novice from the proper means to the end. He was to point out with 
what assiduity the novice ought to pursue study day or night, at home 
or abroad. He was to explain that the law of silence was prescribed 
to aid the spirit of study and contemplation; that certain penances 
were prescribed relative to those who were negligent in study, who 
failed to display a proper care for books, who fell asleep while study- 
ing. Having completed his term as a novice the young man then un- 
dertook what was to be for him the lifetime task of prayer and study 
in preparation for the apostolate. 

With the genius of sanctity Dominic drew up this plan and de- 
sign of his Order. He himself saw and worked out the details and 
specifications in this architectural gem which is his Order. The Con- 
stitutions, very much in the form in which they were confirmed by 
the Chapter of 1228, were completed before the end of his life and 
were very much his work. In 1220 the final note was added to the 
program of study: each convent was to have a lector, a master of stu- 
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dents, and a prior, all of whom were directed, under pain of penalty, 
to see to the development and progress in science of the students. The 
students were to pursue the study of theology most diligently of all 
and were not to be overly concerned with spending their time perus- 
ing secular and philosophical works. The learning of natural sciences 
and even the liberal arts was prohibited to them unless it was disposed 
otherwise by the Master of the Order or general chapter. Reasons 
for dispensation from choir, privileges and obligations of the students 
were likewise outlined in this chapter. With study ever before him 
as a means to be given every opportunity to flourish, Dominic set 
out to weed out the obstacles. He eliminated from his rule the prac- 
tice of manual labor for the clerics and assigned it to lay-brothers. It 
was his intention also to free the brethren from every care of the 
material upkeep of the convent by entrusting it entirely to the lay- 
brothers, however, in this he was overruled by his brethren. He in- 
dicated that not even choral exercises should be such as to interfiere 
unduly with study, thus the Office was to be chanted breviter et suc- 
cincte. The celebration of chapters was to be postponed if this proved 
incompatible with the habits and customs of study prevailing. To 
secure his plan St. Dominic laid down the universal principle of dis- 
pensation, and as regards study: “Those engaged in studies may be 
dispensed by the prelate lest on account of some office they be im- 
peded from study.” Accordingly, as an aid to study it was laid down 
that everything in itself not essential to the spiritual formation of the 
brethren be subordinated to study. This principle of universal dis- 
pensation was to be made a practical aid in the spiritual development 
of the Friars Preachers and a helpmate to study. That succeeding 
chapters did nothing more than expand and make explicit what the 
holy founder had laid down in the section on study in his legislation 
is proof of the genius of St. Dominic in this regard. 


POPES, CHAPTERS, MASTER GENERALS 


This mark of devotion to study was clearly recognized and noted 
by the popes. Thus Honorius III (1216) wrote: “We, considering 
that the brethren of your Order will be the champions of the Faith 
and the true lights of the world (do confirm the Order)... .” He 
confirmed the Order with the same understanding with which Dom- 
inic had founded it—an Order of learned man. Again in Bulls of 
1220 and 1221 Honorius commends the Order for its work in com- 
batting heresy and extirpating error, and points out that for this was 
the Order founded. Gregory IX speaks in much the same tenor in 
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Bulls of 1227. His immediate successors follow the same trend of 
thought. Celestine V expressed his confidence in the Order which had 
been instituted to be the bulwark and defense of the Faith. Boniface 
VIII added a splendid tribute to the development of the Order’s 
ideal of “evangelical teachers.” Dominic legislated for the attainment 
of the end of the Order; it was to be devoted to study. The Pontiffs 
understood the work of the Order in the same light. The subsequent 
history and development of the Order and its individual members are 
a crowning testimony to the Order’s devotion to study from its very 
institution. 

With almost a repetitious regularity Chapter after Chapter in- 
sisted on the correct carrying out of the constitutions on study. The 
Chapters laid down warnings, admonitions, and even prescribed pen- 
alties for the infraction of the rules concerning study or for any 
spirit of insubordination in this regard. There were to be no surprise- 
package novelties in doctrine; the traditional teachings of the Church 
were to be the guide to lectors as well as to students, and especially 
was this to be so in the study of Sacred Scriptures, which was pur- 
sued with such great zeal by the Friars. Those following a regular 
course of theology were excused from the customary lessons im- 
parted in each convent. The Chapters explain and commend to the 
attention of priors the proper solicitude to be displayed in the matter 
of study as regards lectors and students, and the regulations of study 
pertaining to themselves. Thus neither priors, lectors, nor students 
were to absent themselves from the lessons, and upon the negligent 
penalties were to be imposed. Priors were to take care that the 
preachers they sent out were properly examined and sufficiently in- 
structed. Those who made no progress were to give up the use of 
their cells and were to be engaged in other activities. A loud, clear 
note as to the place of study in the Order was struck at the General 
Chapter celebrated at London (1250) when it added to the Constitu- 
tions on study a provision that books neither of the Order nor the 
brethren were to be sold unless their price could be turned into other 
books or writings. To show the way in the matter of observance the 
General Chapter of Barcelona (1261) gave a striking and forceful 
example of the measures which would be taken to put down insub- 
ordination within the Order’s academic organization. The culprit on 
this occasion was the studium at Oxford. The penalties inflicted were 
severe: the provincial was removed from office and assigned to Co- 
logne, not to return without the permission of a general chapter, and 
further suitable penances were also imposed on him. The diffinitors 
and prior were removed and likewise given due penances to perform. 
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As if to add the reason for all this the General Chapter of Paris 
(1279) said it was “quia ex profectu studti sequitur profectus ordinis 
et utilitas animarum,” (“for from progress in study follows the per- 
fection of the Order and usefulness to souls’). 

To the superiors of the Order the obligation of its members to 
the means to be employed for the accomplishment of the end of the 
Order was quite evident. The Master Generals were themselves men 
of great learning—men such as Jordan of Saxony, St. Raymond of 
Pennafort, John the Teuton, Humbert of Romans, John of Vercelli. 
They gave expression to that duty which they felt incumbent upon 
themselves as Masters of the Order namely, the exhortation for con- 
tinual devotion to assiduous study. We know the zeal with which 
Jordan sought out the university students as prospective members for 
the Order ; we are well acquainted with the chapters which Humbert 
of Romans devoted to the problem of study in his De vita regulari; 
but the Masters of the Order did not stop with such personal efforts. 
They addressed their convictions and views to the entire Order in 
the encyclical letters which they issued upon different occasions. Thus 
we find John the Teuton exhorting the brethren that they follow the 
discipline as laid down by the early fathers of the Order—that they 
eagerly attend to study. John of Vercelli in a similar vein cautions 
that others may be illuminated by our studies so that: “from the 
quiver of the Scriptures themselves he (the Friar) may shoot sharp 
arrows to the hearts of the listeners, wounding them unto salvation.” 
Stephen Bisuntinus traces in unmistakable outline the nature of the 
Order—that it was instituted for preaching and thus it behooves all 
to be especially solicitous in study. So spoke the Masters of the 
Order. They stated and reiterated the need and importance of study 
in the life of the Friar Preacher. 


FRUITS OF ST. DOMINIC’S PLAN 


The response of the early Friars is a source of great edification. 
It points clearly to the fact that the Order of its nature was devoted 
to study from its institution. Learning in the Order bore fruit in 
Sacred Scripture, in theology, in philosophy, in the liberal arts, and 
natural sciences, to which the eager and zealous Friars lent their 
energies of mind. In this way the Friars themselves understood and 
accepted this note of study characteristic of the Order. Accordingly 
we are not unduly surprised by the claims made for these Friars of 
the first century of the Order’s existence. Pére Mandonnet thus ob- 
serves that the literary output of the Friars Preachers before the 
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middle of the 14th century approximated all of that which had been 
produced in the Latin Church between the time of the Fathers. and 
the 13th century. Exact figures cannot be easily had but a patient and 
careful examination in the works produced will bear out the strength 
of the claim. 

To attempt to list the numerous writers and their almost count- 
less works would be a well-nigh impossible venture. The best we may 
hope to accomplish is to name a few of the more outstanding writers, 
indicating the far-flung diversity in the paths of knowledge followed 
by these early Preachers by listing some of the works produced in 
the first one hundred years of the Order. First and foremost are the 
philosophical, theological, and Biblical scholars. On the whole many 
of the names are already familiar and will strike a responsive chord 
of acclamation, names such as: Roland of Cremona (d.c. 1250), the 
Order’s first Master in theology, Hugh of St. Cher (d.c. 1263), Peter 
of Tarentaise (Blessed Innocent V, d. 1276), St. Albert the Great 
(d. 1280), St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274)—all of whom held chairs 
at the University of Paris—Richard Fishacre (d.c. 1248), and Rob- 
ert of Kilwardby (d. 1279) at Oxford, Moneta of Cremona (d.c. 
1240) at the University of Bologna, John of Paris (d. 1306), Wil- 
liam of Perault (d. 1250-75?), Richard Clapwell (d. 1290), Bona- 
cursius (d.c. 1260), Ulric Engelberti (d. 1277?) of Argentine. 

Roland of Cremona produced Summae of both philosophy and 
theology. Hugh of St. Cher, his pupil, outdid his master, composing, 
besides a compendium of theology and a commentary on the Four 
Books. of Sentences of Peter Lombard, a revised and emended ver- 
sion of the Bible, a commentary on the entire Bible according to its 
four senses, and the first biblical concordance. Robert of Kilwardby 
added to this pattern the tremendous labors of commentaries on the 
works of Aristotle, Porphyry, and Boetius. The achievements of 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, and Vincent of Beauvais (d. 
1264?) are staggering. Albert’s astounding labors touched almost 
every subject to which the human intellect had turned its attention. 
In principle the works of Thomas Aquinas attain to the same end. 
The Speculum Maius, which is an encyclopedic summary of the 
world’s knowledge, was designed and woven by Vincent of Beauvais. 
Amongst them these three men held the knowledge of the world. 

In addition to the labors of Hugh of St. Cher in biblical studies 
we find numerous commentaries and tractates by these early Friars. 
The concordance of Hugh was improved upon by that of Richard of 
Stavensby and Hugh of Croydon, composed under the direction of 
John of Darlington (c. 1252). Raymond Martin (d. 1284?) ex- 
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plored new avenues and achieved even greater glories in biblical stud- 
ies, openly took issue with Judaism and showed an extensive knowl- 
edge of rabbinical literature in his Pugio Fidei. 

From these accomplishments we may perceive indications of an- 
other branch of intellectual activity which developed in the Order, 
that of languages. General Chapters had urged the brethren to be 
solicitous in learning the language of the people to whom they were 
to preach. We have mentioned Raymond Martin, perhaps the most 
illustrious of this number, who could speak and write fluently Arabic, 
Chaldaic, and Hebrew. Against the doctrine of the Koran, Ricoldo 
of Monte Croce (d.c. 1320) drew up the Propugnaculum Fidei quot- 
ing. directly from Arabic literature. William of Moerbeke (d. 1286) 
translated all of Aristotle into Latin as well as the works of Sim- 
plicius, Proclus, and Hippocrates. Thomas of Cantimpré (1272) like- 
wise did a translation of the works of Aristotle. 

Added to the languages which they would need to preach to 
strange peoples the Friars had need of manuals of doctrine to be 
used to put down errors and instruct the wayward in the truth. Fore- 
most among such treatises in apologetics were the Summa adversus 
Catharos et Valdenses by Moneta of Cremona, and the Summa contra 
Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. For use of the missionaries in 
Greece Bonacursius compiled the Thesaurus veritatis fidei in Greek 
and Latin. Another tractate against the errors of the Greeks was 
drawn up by the group of Friars at Constantinople (c. 1252). 

Canon Law received tremendous impetus in the Order from the 
personal efforts of St. Raymond of Pennafort (d. 1275). William 
Durandus (d. 1296) continued this legalistic activity composing nu- 
merous works on ecclesiastical government ; John of Paris (d. 1306) 
carried on this line with his tract on the royal and papal power. 

Although the study of natural sciences had been early frowned 
upon in the Order its development was natural and normal within the 
sphere of the intellectual labors of the Friars. Certainly one of the 
greatest of scientific minds was possessed by Albert the Great who 
left behind him studies in astronomy, cosmology, botany, mineralogy, 
geography, and natural history. Later Theodoric of Freiburg (c. 
1310) was to compose works on the generation and origin of light, 
on colors, and a brilliant exposition on the theory of the rainbow. 
Tracts on meteorology, botany, mineralogy, and natural history were 
produced by John of St. Germaine (c. 1314). Theodoric of Catalanus 
(c. 1276) drew up a summa on surgery; while for the exhaustive 
treatise De Musica we are indebted to Jerome of Moravia (d.c. 
1260). 
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Other Friars labored in the field of history where they displayed 
a marvelous erudition and an overall knowledge in drawing up works 
in general, ecclesiastical, and profane history. Monumental works are 
connected with the names of Bernard Guidonis (d. 1331), Ptolemy 
of Lucca (d.c. 1327), Gerard de Fracheto, Martin of Poland (d.c. 
1278), and Vincent of Beauvais. 

We may add to this conspectus of literary production a number 
of tractates pertaining to education, reform of society, training of 
preachers (especially the work of Humbert of Romans, d. 1274), 
and a vast amount of devotional literature. We should mention the 
treatise of Guido of Menilum (d.c. 1290) on rules for merchants, the 
dictionary and the Philobiblion of Robert of Holcot (d. 1349), and 
the celebrated Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine (d.c. 1298). 
Books of reference, innumerable collections of matter for sermons, 
books on the lives of saints were produced by the untiring intellectual 
labors of the early Friars. 


CONCLUSION 


That the early Friars accomplished what they did was quite in 
line with the development of the Order. Such literary labors, such 
intellectual progress was assuredly not a development due to chance. 
As a son grows up in the likeness of his father so the sons of Dom- 
inic bear the impress of the genius of the holy Patriarch, that devo- 
tion to study to which Holy Mother Church, under Divine guidance, 
has given Her approval. Answering the call of distress of the Coun- 
cils, fulfilling the imperative need of the age—teachers for both the 
clergy and the laity—Dominic founded his Order in which study was 
to be an indispensable means to the end. Far from being a creature 
of its members the Order is truly the child of its Founder. That such 
a man as Dominic should have appeared on the scene in the 13th 
century with his concept of his Order is, of course, a manifestation 
of the provision which Divine Providence makes in such times of 
distress and need for the uninterrupted life of the Church. With the 
death of Dominic devotion to study did not diminish but thrived 
and grew, nourished and fostered by the ever hovering spirit of the 
Founder and the pointed explications of successive superiors and 
Chapters. The Church will always be the target of pernicious intel- 
lectual errors, and for that reason Dominic so conceived and con- 
stituted his Order that like him it has been “the light of the Church 
and the teacher of truth.” 
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WE ARE NOT ALONE 


GERARD MALEY, O.P. 


24a ONELINESS was not always the problem that it is to the 
modern world. There have been times at high points of 
civilization when solitude was considered by many as quite 
necessary to happiness. These who have found great happi- 
ness in our times still think so. But even though often identified, soli- 
tude is not exactly the same as loneliness. A man can be lonely with- 
out being alone. One can have what is called a full life, and yet be 
lonely. Life can be full on the outside, empty within. That is what 
loneliness is. 





REASONS FOR THE PROBLEM 


Loneliness is a modern problem because there is nothing specifi- 
cally modern that can fill the interior emptiness. Modern civilization 
offers only escapes, not answers. It holds out and shouts loudly about 
material things, and as long as men can be distracted from their inner 
selves the hoax will work. But sooner or later the modern din and 
rush becomes tiresome and the natural tendency is to turn to solitude 
and to oneself in search of rest and peace. Here the tragedy begins, 
for peace demands order and rest requires an end of seeking. But the 
chaotic confusion of modern thought makes interior peace impossible. 
And the emptiness of contemporary “fulness” permits of little rest, 
since it is itself a cause of restlessness, of endless seeking. 

The modern pattern holds no answer to this modern problem. 
There is little hope of tearing out the roots of loneliness if one does 
not turn to something that is above and beyond the limitations of 
strictly modern ideas. These modern attitudes of mind are themselves 
the roots of loneliness: on the one hand liberalism—a high sounding 
defense for the selfishness and disguised narrowness of individual- 
ism; on the other, rationalism and the cult of humanism—the near- 
sighted philosophy of men without vision, without Faith. With these 
ideas men of a century ago forged the tragedy of modern life. They 
called it the defense of human personality to proclaim the unrestricted 
liberty of individual desire. They held that it was an effront to human 
reason to acknowledge the Author of Reason; that it was absurd to 
talk of a Personal God Who is Love Itself. But with the passage of 
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time men have come to the realization that to be free and independent 
of God means also to be alone. And men who were taught that the 
human mind could eventually discover all truth have come to suspect 
that the truth they are looking for is not the one still to be discov- 
ered, but the One Truth that was left behind and denied. 


THE ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM 


In their loneliness men have begun to understand that to go for- 
ward now means, in a sense, to go back. There is only one way to 
find what has been lost, one way to the peace of dependence, to the 
comfort of leaning on someone strong. That is the way back to God. 
In Him men find the answer to the problem which their mistakes 
have created. In Him they find the peace and rest which are at the 
heart of Truth. 

God is the real, the ultimate, the only reason why no one can be 
alone. For wherever a creature can be found, there also of recessity 
will its Creator be found. As a child in the womb could not live with- 
out the life of its mother, so neither could anything exist without 
receiving its being from God. No one thinks of the beginning of life 
without motherhood. If all men had the advantage of understanding 
life itself they would know with much deeper certitude that all crea- 
tures must live in their Creator. And just as a child in the womb is 
a distinct being, so all creatures are distinct and separate from the 
God in Whom they live. There is, however, one important difference 
in the parallel, namely that whereas the child remains in the womb 
for a short time, the creature must remain in its Creator as long as it 
exists. Thus it is true to say that we all live in the bosom of Our God, 
for God is the Source, the Cause of all being even as the mother is 
the cause of human beginning. Indeed motherhood is a reflection of 
God in creation, a small shadow giving testimony to His life-giv- 
ing activity and His intimate nearness to all His creatures. 

Whether we realize it or not all that we are, all that we have 
depends upon God. “For of Him and by Him and in Him are all 


things.’ 
REASONS BEHIND THE FACT 


These words of God’s revelation, the foundation of Faith’s un- 
shakable conviction, are echoed by the certitude of human proofs. 
These are metaphysical, yet simple, based as they are on common 





1St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 8. 
2 Rom. xi, 36. 
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sense. Christian philosophers and saints, following the mind of the 
Church, have annexed them and made them part of Christian 
thought as a preliminary to the Faith, a help in the ascent of the 
mind to God.’ 

To understand these proofs one need only begin with the three 
very evident facts of birth, life and death. Everyone knows that, even 
were this world to last forever, he is still a passing thing as far as 
this life is concerned. He knows that once he was not; that someday 
he will cease to be, at least as a creature of body and soul. With 
equal certainty, however, he can say here and now: I am. From these 
three facts proceed three positive conclusions. First of all it can be 
deduced that man’s being is not a necessary one; that this or that man 
need not always have existed. Then immediately it follows that his 
being at all is a contingency. Finally, when here and now someone 
actually exists, there must be some cause to explain how that hap- 
pened. The answer is to be found in explaining the words: I am. 

To begin with, there are two distinct ideas expressed in the 
statement. The first is what a man is, and this is implied in the pro- 
noun “I.” The second is the fact that he is, and this idea is con- 
tained in the verb “am.” It is sufficient to explain how something 
came to be what it is by tracing it to its immediate causes.* It is not 
so easy, however, to explain the fact that something exists, that is to 
explain where the being comes from. The answer to this question 
depends on one’s understanding of a commonly accepted adage, 
“Everything operates according to and within the limits of its na- 
ture.”” Acorns are expected to produce oaks, but not elms; and al- 
though men may be said to work like horses, that is but a figure of 
speech. Because reproduction is an operation within the limits of 
human nature, men can beget other men. They cannot, nevertheless, 
give being to others. Why? Because this is not within the power of 
their nature—men do not possess being by nature. If being were nat- 
ural to human nature, if men were being, instead of just having 
being, there would never have been a time when they did not exist. 
On the contrary, we know that all men have had a beginning. Con- 
sequently, that operation whereby being is given to the human indi- 
vidual is not from man because it is beyond the capacity of human 
nature. Since, then, everything operates according to its nature, the 
being which men and all things receive must come from someone who 
is being by nature, and thereby capable of giving being to others. 


3 St. Thomas, of. cit. q. 1, a. 5 ad 2. 
4 ibid. q. 45, a. 5 ad 1. 
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This Someone is God, the same God Who, in revealing Himself to 
Moses, said: “I Am Who Am.’ God is He Who always was, is now 
and ever shall be; on Him depend all things that come to be, have 
being and pass away. 


GOD’S INTIMATE PRESENCE 


Many modern thinkers, though admitting these truths, would 
destroy half their beauty and value by insisting that God is not a per- 
sonal God. They would rather think of Him as giving being, setting 
things in motion and then leaving them to themselves. Or at best they 
regard God as a great artist who stands off, brush in hand, critically 
reviewing His creation. Such a thought of God as being far away, 
running the universe by remote control, is a harmful and depressing 
mistake. The power by which God gives being and life to creatures 
is not something which stands between God and us as does an artist’s 
brush between him and his painting. God’s power is not something 
distinct from Himself. All God’s perfections are one in Him, because 
He lacks all disunity and composition.® All things, therefore, because 
they live by the power of God, live side by side with Him. There is 
no distance between God and us. We cannot touch Him, it is true, 
but He is always touching us, holding us in His hand, never letting 
go, never letting go even of those who will not acknowledge their 
complete and absolute dependence upon Him. The truth, however, is 
unalterable: man’s most basic and constant need is his need for the 
nearness of God, and God is never found wanting. The loneliness 
that is born of self-sufficiency is based upon the most absurd of im- 
possibilities. 

Perhaps it is this very impossibility of success that leads in- 
evitably to the fall that always follows after this proud self-suffi- 
ciency. “All things betray thee who betrayeth Me.” The loss of all 
that a man loves, followed slowly by the cold, crushing feeling that 
there is no one left who cares, brings about the swift descent into 
despair. This state of desolation is the most bitter of all loneliness. 
Not only is it poison to the mind, it is poison to the heart as well. It 
is the loneliness that crushes, that is its own executioner, that heaps 
upon itself its own misfortunes. This was the last perfidy of Judas, 
and it is the plague of modern society. But it is founded on a lie. 


ONE WHO ALWAYS CARES 
Long ago, when men were seeking a name for the Supreme 


5 Exod. iii, 14. 
6 St. Thomas, op. cit. I, q. 3. 
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Being, the Giver of all being, they gave Him the name Theos. The 
root of this Greek word means “to look out for,” “to care.” It is com- 
mon to name things according to their most distinguishing qualities. 
What all thoughtful men found to be most obvious about God was 
that He cares for us.7 All nature gives evidence to that fact. “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow.’ This truth of God’s 
loving care requires no greater effort of concentration than that. 
“Consider the lilies of the field.”” Notwithstanding, some men, for 
reasons that are often very strange, run the labyrinth of their minds 
trying to escape the answer to their anxieties. Once, however, the 
self-deception stops the answer is inescapable—God cares. 

All the things that happen, all the things to which God gives 
being, depend upon Him; and that means that they are loved by 
Him. If we want a task done perfectly we entrust it to someone who 
not only knows how to do the work well, but who also loves it 
deeply. No one works more poorly than the man who hates his work; 
the perfect work is the labor of love. God has done all things per- 
fectly. “And God saw all the things that He had made, and they were 
very good.’® For ages men have looked upon the heavens, have stud- 
ied all the varied wonders of the universe and have never ceased to 
marvel at what they have found. The order, harmony and concord 
of the world that lie beyond man’s abuse, are unquestionable proof 
of a Workman Whose Love knows no bounds. 

Man, because he has sinned and in sinning has corrupted for 
himself and in himself the beauty, order and harmony which God 
created, does not see God’s goodness and love as clearly as he might. 
As a result, some, because of the pain and suffering that have come 
in the wake of sin, have gradually come to doubt that all-abiding love. 
In the ever deepening blindness and disappointment that engulf men 
as they fall deeper into sin, they sometimes think that because they 
have lost so much they have lost all; that since nothing they loved 
returned their love, there is no love that has not betrayed them. 


AN OBJECTION OFFERS PROOF 


But the pain and suffering that follow sin are no argument 
against God’s love. They only prove that sin is bad. God’s love, how- 
ever, is not overcome by evil. He overcomes evil with good, with love. 
God does not turn aside even from the sinner whose hatred of God 


7 Ibid. q. 13, a. 3. 
8 Luke, xiv, 27. 
® Genesis, i, 31. 
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rings out from the depths of his soul and sentences him to the punish- 
ment of hell. That punishment is not an abandonment. No, not even 
the soul in the depths of hell can say: God does not care. The love 
and the mercy of God extend to all things, nor is hell an exception.!° 
In creating hell God has still been merciful, for even if man cannot 
imagine anything worse, God could. 

No matter how great the sin, God’s love forgives whenever pos- 
sible. It is only unrepentance, man’s obdurate refusal to accept God’s 
mercy and love, his perseverance in hatred of God and love of his 
own will and desires, that condemn a man to hell. And perhaps, seen 
in the light of this obstinacy, hell itself is convincing proof of God’s 
abiding presence and all-embracing love. Because one who hates is 
tortured by the presence of the one he hates, one of the greatest 
punishments of hell may well be the stark realization of how near 
God is. But the greatest torment, which is the pain of loss, is in- 
tensified by the very nearness of the Goodness and the Love that 
was lost forever. 

THE WAY BACK 


This pain of loss is also the principal ingredient in despair, which 
for that reason can make life seem like the gateway to hell. But, thank 
God, it is not always so in fact, for it is this sense of loss, as many 
converts testify, which can set men searching, often without any idea 
of the object of their search. This is a coup de grace permitted by 
God, which often marks the beginning of the soul’s ascent from the 
depths. It may come as the humiliation that follows a climax of folly 
which by the grace of God becomes a beginning of wisdom. Or, it 
may come as the sense of guilt that leads to the fear of God, and a 
plea for mercy. Whatever the case, once God touches the heart and 
removes the blindness from the soul, the search is over; that which 
was lost has been found; what was empty will now be filled. This 
rediscovery of God is the beginning of a new and far happier life, 
a life that is the beginning of heaven on earth, a mingling of joy and 
sorrow, but of a sorrow that stops short of harm because of the Joy 
that no man can take away, and the Peace that the world cannot give. 

With this new beginning there is always the awareness of God’s 
love. All life will take on new meaning as soon as man begins to re- 
turn the love which is always being spent on him. And through this 
expended love, which is the grace of God, God will rebuild within the 
heart a part of the Paradise which sin has lost, the Paradise in which 
Adam walked and talked with God and knew that he was not alone. 


10 St. Thomas, op. cit. I, q. 20, a. 2; q. 21 a. 4. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CLAUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTIONS 


BRENDAN SULLIVAN, O.P. 


CHAPTER II 
THE REVOLUTIONARY STATE CONSTITUTIONS 
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URING THE REVOLUTION the colonies with the ex- 


a» ft 
ve ea ception of Rhode Island and Connecticut drafted new Con- 
SF 4 stitutions. All these documents contained clauses establish- 


ing religious liberty, but in every case except Virginia other 
articles were inserted restricting these clauses.1 The study of these 
constitutions provoked the remark from Dr. Webster that, “in study- 
ing the relationship between church and state under the revolutionary 
constitutions, one is impressed with the striking contrast between 
fact and pretension.” 

The new constitutions changed the relationship between the 
church and state in all colonies. In some the change was radical, 
as in Virginia; in others it was barely noticeable, as in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. Connecticut continuing to be ruled by 
its charter made no attempt to disestablish the Congregational church. 
While Rhode Island, although drafting no new form of government, 
repealed the laws disenfranchising Catholics.® 

In every state debates and arguments ensued over the value of 
religious freedom. These debates along with the statutes enacted in- 
dicate the progress that toleration had made since the founding of 
the colonies. It will be helpful for our purpose to look into the legis- 
lation concerning religion enacted by the States. 

The constitutions adopted by Massachusetts in 1780 effected 
practically no change in the standing order. Congregationalism re- 
mained the favored denomination. Dissenting Protestants found it 
most difficult to obtain toleration, while Catholics could not accept 
the provision of the oath required for civil office.* 





— op. cit. p. 25. of American History, 1783-1789, Bos- 


‘ ton and New York, 1916, p. 77. 
3 John Fiske, The Critical Period 4 Poore, op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 956-973. 
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The constitution contained a bill of rights, the third article of 
which gave religion a civil status. This article read: “As the happi- 
ness of a people, and the good order and preservation of civil govern- 
ment, essentially depends upon piety, religion and morality; and as 
these cannot be generally diffused through a community, but by the 
institution of the public worship of God, and of public institutions in 
piety, religion and morality ;” 

“Therefore to promote their happiness, and to secure the good 
order and preservation of their government, the people of this com- 
monweal have a right to invest their legislature with power to author- 
ize and require the several parishes, precincts and other bodies politic, 
or religious society, to make suitable provision, at their own expence, 
for the institution of the public worship of God, and for the support 
and maintainance of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion and 
morality, in all cases where such provision shall not be made volun- 
tarily.” 

“All the people of the commonwealth have also a right to, and 
do invest their legislature with authority, to enjoin upon all subjects, 
and attendance upon instruction of the public teachers, as aforesaid, 
at stated times and seasons, if there be anyone whose instructions 
they can conscientiously and conveniently attent.’® 

At this time the government of Massachusetts and the Con- 
gregational church were nearly synonymous terms. So although 
the constitution did not explicitly recognize any denomination as the 
state church, implicitly it favored Congregationalism. The dissenters 
were forced to wage a hard battle to secure exemption on account 
of the interpretation which the courts placed on the paragraph regu- 
lating that, “all moneys, paid by the subject, to the support of public 
worship, and of the public teachers aforesaid, shall, if he require it, 
be uniformly applied to the support of his own religious sect or 
denomination, provided there be any, on whose instruction he attends, 
otherwise it may be paid towards the support of the teacher or teach- 
ers of the parish, or the precinct in which said moneys are raised.”® 
As officially interpreted this clause allowed non-congregationalists to 
apply rates to their own churches, provided one was situated in the 
locality ; otherwise the standing order received all taxes collected for 
the support of religion.* In a considerable number of districts the 
dissenters were too few to support a church of their own. So they 
became victims of illiberal judicial decisions.® 


5 Ibid. Vol. I, pp. 957-958. 7 Thorning, op. cit. p. 23. 
6 Poore, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 958. 8 Ibid. p. 35 
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The third article of the bill of rights received much attention in 
the convention. It caused long and candid debates.? The same treat- 
ment was accorded it when the constitution came before the town 
meetings. The non-conformists, especially the Baptists, lined up with 
the liberals to reject the constitution for the reason that it gave the 
civil power control over religion. The ruling Calvinistic class de- 
fended such a grant of power. Both sides strove to show the reason- 
ableness of their stand by numerous speeches, petitions and news- 
paper articles. Although the constitution was ratified by a two to one 
majority, the fact that the constitution had to be accepted in its en- 
tirety or not at all served as a great help to the defenders of the state 
church. Had each article been voted on separately, the standing order 
might have experienced trouble retaining its pre-revolutionary status.!° 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut, after the separation from England, let its charter 
remain the fundamental law of the state. The non-conformists under 
the leadership of the two prominent Baptists, Isaac Backus and Israel 
Holly, forced the legislature of 1784 to pass the “Act for Securing 
the Rights of Conscience.’ 

The act provided: “no persons professing the Christian religion, 
who soberly dissent from worship and ministry established by law, 
and attend worship by themselves, shall incur a penalty by not attend- 
ing the established worship. That Christians of other denominations, 
who attend and help maintain worship according to their conscience 
shall not be taxed for the support of other worship; that those who 
do not belong to any other society are to be taxed for the support of 
the state-church ; and that all Protestants shall have liberty to use the 
same power for maintaining their respective societies as belongs to 
societies established by law.’’!? 

Although this act exempted dissenters whose certificate was ac- 
cepted, from payment of tithes to the state-church, it legislated that 
all non-conformists who could not fulfill the conditions required for 
exemption, were to be considered Congregationalists, though they 
might be Unitarians, Deists or Atheists.* 

The judgment concerning the validity of the certificate belonged 
to the civil courts. The Congregational judges generally settled doubts 
in favor of the standing order. So the toleration proposed by the 





9 Ibid. p. 28. 11 Thorning,op. cit. p. 96. 
10 Cushing, Harry Alonze, pp. 266- 12 Humphrey, op. cit. p. 496. 
268. 13 Purcell, op. cit. 
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wording of the law became most limited in practice.’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On account of the existing chaos the New Hampshire state con- 
stitution of 1776 disregarded religious legislation. The constitution 
submitted in 1779, but not accepted, proclaimed in the fifth article of 
the declaration of rights: “The future legislation of this state, shall 
make no laws to infringe the rights of conscience or any other of the 
natural, unalienable Rights of Men, or contrary to the laws of God, 
or against the Protestant religion.”!5 

It also made the profession of Protestantism one of the require- 
ments for suffrage. Although rejected the constitution indicates that 
its framers considered freedom of conscience a right due only to 
Protestants.1¢ 

The constitution of 1748, the one accepted, contained a bill of 
rights. By the force of the sixth article the colonial law making the 
church a town institution, and its support a matter of public tax, re- 
mained unchanged. It also discriminated in favor of the Protestant 
religion. The legislature being empowered “to authorize from time to 
time, the several towns, parishes, bodies codperate or religious soci- 
eties within this state to make adequate provision, at their own ex- 
pense, for the support and maintainance of public Protestant teachers 
of piety, religion and morality. 

“Provided, notwithstanding, that the several towns, parishes, 
bodies cooperate, or religious societies shall at all times have the ex- 
clusive right of electing their own public teachers, and of contracting 
with them for their support and maintainance. And no persons of 
any one particular sect or denomination shall ever be compelled to 
pay towards the support of the teacher or teachers of another per- 
suasion, sect or denomination.?7 

The Congregationalists dominated the towns. So it remained the 
official church. In most towns the non-conformists, unable to support 
a church of their own, saw their taxes given to the town Congrega- 
tional church.1® McMaster commenting on the religious legislation of 
the constitution said: “Against such restrictions not a voice seems to 
have been lifted.”?® William Plummer, a notable exception to Mc- 
Master’s conclusion, campaigned to extend religious freedom to all 


14 Ibid. : 18 George Barstow, History of New 
15 Poore, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 1281. Hampshire, Boston, 1853, p. 424. 
16 Thorning, op. cit. p. 148. 19 Thorning, op. cit. p. 155. 


17 Poore, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 1281. 





found expression in the town meetings.”° 


THE MIDDLE COLONIES 
NEW YORK 


copal church.”8 
Despite its high sounding doctrine of toleration, the 


ing freedom to all religious professions.24 Jay demanded an 


granted shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licent 


was responsible for making persons naturalized by the state, 


NEW JERSEY 
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26 Ibid. p. 864. 
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people. Other protests against the intolerance of the sixth article 


In the Middle Colonies only New York had to disestablish the 
Church. The constitution of 1777 abrogated all laws and parts of 
laws common or statute which, “might be construed to establish or 
maintain any particular denomination of Christians and their min- 
isters.”21 It guaranteed, “the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship without discrimination of preferences, shall 
forever hereafter be allowed within this state to all mankind.”’? 

The legislature of 1784 dealt the final blow to the Anglican 
church by repealing the “Settling Act” of 1693, and all subsequent 
acts, “which do grant certain emoluments and privileges to the Epis- 


state of 


New York qualified its asserted religious liberty. The most prolonged 
debate of the convention concerned the question of religious tolera- 
tion. John Jay led the opposition fighting against the doctrine allow- 


explicit 


statement denying both the civil and spiritual authority of the Pope 
over the Roman Catholics. The various amendments proposed by Jay 
resulted in a proviso to the effect that the liberty of conscience thereby 


iousness 


or justify practices inconsistent with the safety of the State.”’*5 
When the question of naturalization came up for discussion Jay 

once more displayed his distrust for the Catholic doctrine command- 

ing allegiance to the Pope. Failing to secure his stringent amendment, 


“abjure 


and renounce all allegiance to all and every foreign king, prince, po- 
tentate and state in all matters ecclesiastical as well as civil.”’26 


New Jersey drafted its constitution in 1776. The eighteenth 
article decreed: “That no person shall ever within this colony be de- 


20 Thorning, pp. 151-157. 24 George Pellow, John Jay, in 


21 Poore, op. ctt. Vol. II, p. 1338. American Statesmen, New York, 1890. 
22 Ibid. p. 1338. 


23 Cobb, op. cit. p. 502. 


25 Journals of Provincial Congress, 
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prived of the inestimable privileges of worshiping Almighty God in 
a manner agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience; nor, under 
any pretense whatsoever, be compelled to attend any place of worship 
contrary to his own faith and judgment; nor shall any person, within 
this colony, ever be obliged to pay tithes, taxes, or any rates, for the 
purpose of building or repairing any other church or churches, place 
or places of worship, or on the maintainance of any minister or min- 
istry, contrary to what he believes to be right, or has voluntarily 
engaged himself to perform.”?? 

The nineteenth article qualified this liberty by limiting offices to 
“all persons professing a belief in the faith of any Protestant sect, 
who shall demean themselves peaceably under the government, as 
hereby established, shall be capable of being elected into any office 
of profit or trust, or being a member of either branch of the legis- 
lature, and shall fully and freely enjoy, every privilege and im- 
munity, enjoyed by others, their fellow subjects.”8 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The constitution adopted by Pennsylvania in 1776 contained a 
bill of rights, the second article of which read: “That all men having 
natural and inalienable right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences and understanding: And that 
no man ought or of right can be compelled to attend any religious 
worship, or erect or support any place of worship, or maintain any 
ministry contrary to, or against, his own free will and consent; Nor 
can any man, who acknowledges the being of God, be justly deprived 
of any civil rights as a citizen, on account of his own religious funda- 
ments or peculiar mode of religious worship; And that no authority 
can or ought to be invested in or assumed by any power whatsoever, 
that shall in any case interfere with, or in any manner control, the 
right of conscience in the free exercise of religious worship.””® 

Although denying all civil interference with worship and public 
taxation of religion the constitution formally restricted civil rights to 
persons “who acknowledge the being of God.’®® The oath for office 
holders prohibited freedom of conscience. It read: “I do believe in 
one God, the Creator and Governor of the Universe, the rewarder of 
the good and the punisher of the wicked; and I do acknowledge the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be given by divine in- 
spiration.””31 





27 Poore, *. cit. Vol. II, p. 1313. 29 Ibid. p. 1341; Vol. II. 
28 Ibid. p. 1313. 30 Baird, op. cit. p. 249. 
31 Poore, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 1543. 
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DELAWARE 


The Delaware constitution of 1776 legislated that, “all persons 
professing the Christian religion ought forever to enjoy equal rights 
and privileges.”®? The twenty-ninth article, after prohibiting “the es- 
tablishment of any one religious sect in this state in preference to an- 
other,” then went on to say that “no clergyman or preacher of the 
Gospel, of any denomination shall be capable of holding any civil 
office in this state, or of being a member of either of the branches of 
the legislature, while they continued in the exercise of the pastoral 
function.”’38 

The oath of office requiring a declaration of faith in the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the divine inspiration of the Scriptures with the 
prohibition to clergymen and preachers of the right to hold civil 
offices stained the otherwise liberal constitution.** 


SOUTHERN COLONIES 
VIRGINIA 


Of the Southern Colonies Virginia furnished by far the most 
interesting study in religious legislation. In drawing up the new con- 
stitution, Virginia found it impossible not to face squarely the ques- 
tion of establishment and liberty. The persecution of non-conform- 
ists,*° the strong official support of the established order, the bitter 
hatred of the dissenters toward the official church, the lax morals of 
the Anglican clergy, the indifferentism of most Anglicans, who 
formed the small minority of the people, were the principal reasons 
why ecclesiastical questions occupied so prominent a place in the siate 
convention of 1776.36 

The desire of the Presbyterians for a civil law to provide for 
the maintenance of religion injected another peculiar factor into Vir- 
ginia’s difficulties. The desire having been presented to the legislature 
occasioned no little discussion. As a result of so definite a presenta- 
tion the problem received a clear and definite solution.37 

The convention of 1776 after debating on the many petitions 
demanding relief from the burdens of conscience and worship,*8 
adopted the bill of rights. The sixteenth section of the bill declared: 
“That religion, or that duty that we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and convic- 
tion and not by force or violence: and therefore (that all men should 





32 Humphrey, op. cit. p. 491 36 Tbid. pp. 483-484. 
33 Poore, op. cit. Vol. 1 pp. 277-278. 37 Ibid. p. 484. 
34 Poore, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 276. 38 Tbid. p. 490, quoting Hawks, op. 


35 Cobb, of. cit. p. $00. cit. p. 139, 
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enjoy the fullest toleration in the exercise of religion according to the 
dictates of conscience unpunished and unrestrained by the magistrate, 
unless under the color of religion any man disturbed the peace, the 
happiness, or the safety of society; and), that it is the mutual duty 
of all to practice christian forbearance, love, and charity toward one 
another.”9 

Madison objected to the part enclosed by brackets claiming that 
there was a “dangerous implication” in the word toleration as well as 
in the clause referring to the magistrate. Madison argued: “toleration 
belonged to a system where there was an established religion and 
where a certain liberty of worship was granted not of a right but of 
grace; while the interposition of the magistrate might but annul the 
grant.”*° Madison succeeded in having the article amended so as to 
read: “That the religion and the duty which we owe to our Creator 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence ; and therefore all men are equally 
entitled to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of 
conscience and that it is the mutual duty of all to practice Christian 
forbearance, love, and charity towards each other.’’*! 


The Virginia legislature gave partial effect to the act by exempt- 
ing dissenters from the support of the established church, as well as 
by repealing the laws making absence from worship and the profes- 
sion of heresy a crime.*? The legislature also suspended the law 
which fixed the salary of the clergy. Each successive session until 
1779 repeated this act.** 


Such action did not pass unchallenged. From 1776 until 1779 
some representatives argued for a law requiring everyone to support 
the pastor of his church. Their proposal suffered defeat in 1779, and 
doomed the establishment of the Anglican church.** It lingered on 
until completely disestablished by the Declaratory Act of 1785.45 


The events leading up to the passage of the Declaratory Act in- 
dicate the attitude of the popular mind with regard to the question of 
the relation between church and state. In 1794 a law passed dissolving 
all vestries as related to the state, leaving to the church the entire 
regulation of its own affairs.*® At the time of the passage of this 
statute the legislature was flooded with petitions. Some urged a pro- 
vision for the support of religious worship and teachers of religion; 





39 Hening, op. cit. Vol. IX, p. 111. 43 Tbid. pp. 312, 369, 579. 


40 Rives, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 140. 44 Baird, op. cit. p. 221. 
41 Poore, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 1909. 45 Cobb. op. cit. p. 494-495. 


42 Hening, op. cit. Vol. IX, p. 164. 46 Hening, op. cit. Vol. IX, p. 536. 
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others opposed the giving of support to any religion whatsoever.*? 

The legislature sent these petitions which brought in a bill for 
the support of the teachers of the Christian religion. The bill received 
the support of Washington, Henry, R. H. Lee and Marshall.** Its 
two chief opponents were Madison and Jefferson. The legislature 
voted to postpone the bill until the Fall session of 1785.*° 


In the interim the bill was printed and circulated in order to give 
the people a chance to express their opinion. Debates aplenty were 
occasioned by the bill. In the midst of the discussions Madison ap- 
pealed to the people in his “Memorial and Remonstrance against Re- 
ligious Assesments.”’ In this plea he urged on the basis of the bill of 
rights that religion did not come into the cognizance of the govern- 
ment. Madison’s pamphlet was distributed among the people for sig- 
natures. Returns showed an overwhelming majority in favor of Mad- 
ison’s plan. The response caused the legislature to abandon the bill.°° 
The success of Madison’s campaign encouraged the opponents of the 
measure. Not content with winning a negative victory, they proceded 
to wipe out all vestiges of the establishment. This was accomplished 
by the passage of the Declaratory Act in October of 1785. The statute, 
drawn up by Jefferson and advocated by Madison, was entitled: “An 
Act of Establishing Religious Freedom.”®! It is rightly considered 
one of the greatest chapters in the history of human liberty. 


The first section of the act dwelt on the injustice and immorality 
of all interference by the civil government with the religion of the 
individual and of all civil regulations of ecclesiastical affairs, as con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity and its Author. After the exposi- 
tion of these principles the second section proceeds: “We, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, do enact that no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious worship, place or ministry what- 
ever; nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested or burdened in his 
body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious 
opinion or belief, but that all men shall be free to profess and by 
argument to maintain their opinions in matters of religion, and that 
the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or effect their civil ca- 
pacity.’’5? 


MARYLAND 


Maryland in the declaration of rights to its constitution of 1776 





47 Rives, op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 461-633. 50 [bid. pp. 394-398. 
48 Cobb, op. cit. p. 495. 51 Hening, op. cit. Vol. XII pp. 84-86. 
49 Humphrey, op. cit. p. 394. 52 Hening, pp. 84-86. 
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legislated: “That, as it is the duty of every man to worship God in 
such manner as he thinks most acceptable to Him; all persons, pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, are equally entitled to protection in 
their religious liberty; wherefore no person ought by any law to be 
molested in his person or estate on account of his religious persuasion 
or profession, or for his religious practice; unless, under color of re- 
ligion, any man shall disturb the good order, peace, or safety of the 
state, or shall enfringe the laws of morality, or injure others, in their 
natural, civil or religious rights; nor ought any person be compelled 
to frequent or maintain, or contribute, unless on contract, to maintain 
any particular place of worship, or any particular ministry; yet the 
legislature may in their discretion, lay a general and equal tax for 
the support of the Christian religion; leaving to each individual the 
power of appointing the payment of the money; collected from him, 
to the support of any particular place of worship or ministry, or for 
the benefit of the poor of his own denomination or the poor in gen- 
eral of any particular county.”*? 

By the force of this article all Christian religions, even the Ro- 
man Catholic, stood on equal footing. 

The oath for office holders limited religious liberty. It read: “I, 
A. B., do swear, that I do not hold myself bound in allegiance to the 
king of Great Britain, and that, I will be faithful, and bear true al- 
legiance to the state of Maryland; and shall so subscribe a declaration 
of his belief and his Christian religion.’’®4 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The constitution of North Carolina drafted in 1776 favored 
Protestantism. The thirty-second article proclaimed: “No man who 
shall deny the being of God or the Truth of the Protestant religion, 
or the divine authority of either the Old or the New Testament, or 
shall hold religious opinions incompatible with the freedom or safety 
of the state shall be capable of holding any office or place of trust in 
the civil government of this state.’ 

The nineteenth article of the declaration of rights allowed free- 
dom of worship. It was worded: “All men have a natural and un- 
alienable right to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences.’”*® 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
In South Carolina the constitution of 1778 although disestablish- 


53 Poore, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 819. 55 Ibid. Vol. II, p. 1413. 
54 Ibid. p. 828. 56 Poore, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 1410. 
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ing the Anglican church, strongly favored the Protestant religion. In 
the thirty-eighth chapter we read: “That all persons and religious 
societies, who acknowledge that there is one God and a future state 
of reward or punishment and that God is publicly to be worshipped, 
shall be freely tolerated. The Christian Protestant religion shall be 
deemed and is hereby constituted and declared to be the established 
religion of this state. That all denominations of Christian Protestants 
demeaning themselves peacefully and faithfully shall enjoy equal re- 
ligious and civil privileges.”®" In regard to paying tax for church 
support the constitution ordained: “No person shall by law be obliged 
to pay towards the maintainance and support of religious worship, 
that he does not freely join in or has not voluntarily engaged to 
support.’’5§ 

The constitution also directed the legislature to “choose by ballot 
from among themselves, or from the people at large, a governor, and 
a commander-in-chief, a lieutenant-governor, and privy council, all 
of the Protestant religion.”®® Another statute enacted that no person 
shall be eligible for a seat in the legislature “unless he be of the Prot- 
estant religion.”®° 

Provision was also made for incorporating, maintainance and 
government of such “societies of christian protestants” that would 
agree to, and subscribe in a book to the five following articles: 


“First, that there is one eternal God, and a future state of 
reward and punishment. 

“Second, that God is to be publicly worshipped. 

“Third, that the christian religion is the true religion. 

“Fourth, that the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and the New are of divine inspiration, and are of the rule 
of faith and practice. 

“Fifth, that it is lawful, and the duty of every man, being 
thereunto called by those who govern, to bear witness to 
the truth.”® 


The document also proclaimed: “That to give the state suf- 
ficient security for the discharge of the pastoral office, no per- 
son shall officiate as minister of any established church who shall 
not have been chosen by a majority of the society to which he shall 
minister, nor till he shall have made and subscribed to the following 





57 [bid. p. 1626. 59 Tbid. p. 1621. 
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declaration, over and above the aforesaid five articles: viz., That he 
is determined, by God’s grace, out of Holy Scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to his charge, and to teach nothing as required of 
necessity to eternal salvation but that which he shall be persuaded 
may be concluded and proved from the Scriptures: that he will use 
both public and private admonitions, as well to the sick as the whole 
within his care; as need shall require and occasion be given; that he 
will be diligent in prayer and in the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in such studies as help to the knowledge of the same; that he 
will be diligent to frame and fashion his own self and his family ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Christ, and to make both himself and them, 
as much as in him lies, wholesome examples and patterns of the flock 
of Christ; that he will maintain and set forward, as much as he can, 
quietness, peace and love among all people, and especially among 
those committed to his charge.’’® 


GEORGIA 


Freedom of conscience was guaranteed by the constitution 
adopted by Georgia in 1777. The fifty-sixth article declares: “All 
persons whatever shall have the full exercise of their religion; pro- 
vided it be not repugnant to the peace and safety of the state; and 
shall not, unless by consent, support any teacher or teachers except 
those of their own profession.”® 

The freedom granted was limited by the sixth article which re- 
quired that representatives “shall be of the protestant religion.”®* A 
further restriction came from article sixty-two reading: “No clergy- 
man of any denomination shall be allowed a seat in the legislature.”® 


When the union of the United States was formed, only two 
states had granted full and perfect freedom, namely: Virginia and 
Rhode Island. Six of the states: New Hampshire, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia insisted on prot- 
estantism: Delaware and Maryland demanded the Christian religion. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina and South Carolina re- 
quired assent to the divine inspiration of Holy Writ. Belief in 
Heaven and Hell was required in Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 
Ministers were excluded from civil offices in New York, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. Pennsylvania and South Carolina emphasized be- 
lief in one eternal God.®* 


62 Poore, op. cit. p. 1627. 64 Ibid. p. 279. 
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*: THE REVEREND EDWARD LEO SPENCE, O.P. > 


On June 25, 1949, Father Spence died in Mary Immaculata 
Hospital, Lebanon, Kentucky. His final illness was the culmination 
of several years of failing health, borne patiently by Father Spence. 
The last rites were administered by the Very Rev. J. B. Briggs, O.P., 
Prior of St. Rose, Springfield, Kentucky. 

Born in Donegal, Ireland, December 6, 1874, Father Spence was 
one of the seven children of William and Mary (Timony) Spence. 
His early education was acquired in the national school in Ireland and 
the public schools of New York City, after his parents had emigrated 
there. Upon completion of high school in New York Father Spence 
was employed for a short time as a secretary in the Netherlands’ 
consulate. He received the Dominican habit at St. Rose Priory on 
November 16, 1897, and made profession there a year later. At St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, he studied philosophy and theology, 
and was ordained priest in St. Joseph’s Church on August 2, 1903, 
by the Most Reverend Henry Moeller, Bishop of Columbus. 

Father Spence’s first assignment was as professor at St. Pat- 
rick’s College, Columbus, Ohio, from 1905 to 1910. The remaining 
thirty years of his active career were spent faithfully laboring with 
priestly devotion in the following parishes of St. Joseph’s Province: 
St. Mary’s, New Haven, 1910-1911; St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York 
City, 1911-1920; St. Peter’s, Memphis, 1920-1921; St. Antoninus’, 
Newark, 1921-1931; Sacred Heart, Jersey City, 1931-1936; Holy 
Name, Philadelphia, 1936-1939; St. Raymond’s, Providence, 1939- 
1941. After leaving St. Raymond’s Father Spence retired from the 
active ministry to St. Rose Priory, where, despite his poor health, he 
edified the novices by his fidelity to the regular life. 

At St. Rose Church the funeral rites for Father Spence were 
held on June 29. The Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated by Fa- 
ther Briggs, assisted by the Rev. J. R. Caien, O.P., deacon, and thie 
Rev. C. P. Wilson, O.P., subdeacon. The eulogy was preached by 
the Very Rev. J. A. Foley, O.P., prior of St. Louis Bertrand Priory, 
Louisville, Kentucky. The final absolution and rites of interment were 
also conducted by Father Briggs. 

Dominicana extends sympathy to the relatives and friends of 
Father Spence. May he rest in peace. 
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+ REVEREND JAMES GERARD O'DONNELL, O.P. * 


At St. Clare’s Hospital, New York City, Father O’Donnell died 
on August 20, 1949, after a long illness which had forced him to re- 
turn from his mission post in China in 1948. 

In Charlestown, Mass., on January 18, 1896, Father O’Donnell 
was born to Thomas J. and Mary Anne (Stack) O’Donnell; he was 
one of nine children, four of whom became Dominican religious— 
Father O’Donnell and three sisters. He attended St. Francis de Sales 
parochial school, Boston College Prep and Boston College. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1916, he received the Dominican habit at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where he also made his first profession on 
September 16 of the following year. 

After studying philosophy at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., 
and theology at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., Father 
O’Donnell was ordained priest in St. Dominic’s Church, Wash- 
ington, on June 14, 1923. His first assignment, in 1924, sent him to 
join the first foreign mission band of St. Joseph’s Province, at Foo- 
chow, China. For four years, until a communist insurrection put a 
halt to the work, Father O’Donnell strove for the establishment of 
the mission. He returned to America in 1928 and taught at Purcell 
High School, Cincinnati, at the same time acting as chaplain to the 
Dominican nuns of Holy Name Monastery there. Returning to the 
Chinese missions in 1929, Father O’Donnell remained there until 
1941, laboring zealously amid the turmoil of the Chino-Japanese 
war. The outbreak of war between America and Japan in 1941 again 
put an end to his missionary endeavors. From 1941 to 1947 he de- 
voted his energies to the parochial ministry in St. Catherine’s Parish, 
New York City. Eager to resume the work of the mission. Father 
O’Donnell returned to China in 1947. Ill health, however, put an end 
to his hopes for a long ministry there and for the last time he came 
back to America in 1948. 


A Solemn Mass of Requiem was offered for Father O’Donnell 
at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City, on August 23, the 
Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial, presiding. The min- 
isters of the Mass were: the Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Pro- 
vincial of Saint Albert’s Province, celebrant; Rev. J. R. Grace, O.P., 
deacon and the Rev. B. C. Werner, O.P., subdeacon. The eulogy was 
preached by Rev. Richard E. Vahey, O.P., Director of the Domini- 
can Foreign Missions. There were about 100 Dominican Fathers and 
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150 Dominican Sisters present at the Mass. Seated in the sanctuary 
was the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Stanley, P.R. Burial was in the Do- 
minican cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

To the brothers and sisters of Father O’Donnell, Dominicana 
extends its sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


*: THE REVEREND DANIEL ANTONINUS WYNN, O.P. >i 


The Rev. Daniel Antoninus Wynn, O.P., died at the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, on May 27, 1949, as the 
assembled Community sang the Salve outside his cell. His death came 
in the fifty-seventh year of his religious profession and followed upon 
a long illness. 

Father Wynn was born on January 25, 1871, in Dowra, County 
Cavan, Ireland, one of the twelve children of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wynn. He received his primary education at St. Elizabeth’s paro- 
chial school in Chicago, after coming to the United States as a small 
child. He later graduated from the then St. Ignatius College, in the 
same city. He began his novitiate with the reception of the habit at 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., on August 15, 1891, and made his 
profession at the same convent a year later. After completing his 
philosophical and theological studies at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, he was ordained on March 12, 1897, by the Most Reverend 
J. A. Watterson, Bishop of Columbus. 

The Dominican apostolate of Father Wynn began at St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s parish in New York City. In succeeding years he did parish 
work at St. Peter’s Church, Memphis; Holy Name Church, Kansas 
City, Mo.; and St. Thomas’ Church, Zanesville, Ohio. He was one 
of the founders and first vice president of Aquinas College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Because of his outstanding success as a preacher he was 
called upon to give numerous missions and retreats, and was event- 
ually assigned to the Mission Band with headquarters at Holy Rosary 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. In 1917 he became one of the original 
members of the Western Mission Band and earned wide renown for 
his preaching ability. For the past ten years Father Wynn has been 
stationed at the Dominican House of Studies in River Forest where 
he observed the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination in 1947. 
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The funeral services were held in St. Pius Church, Chicago, on 
Monday morning, May 30, at eleven o’clock. The Very Rev. Edward 
L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial, was celebrant of the Solemn Requiem 
Mass. Deacon and subdeacon were the Prior and Subprior of the 
House of Studies, The Very Revs. J. E. Marr, O.P., and J. R. Gillis, 
O.P. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P. 
Burial was at All Saints Cemetery. 

Dominicana extends sympathy to the Rev. Daniel B. O’Rourke, 
nephew ; Sister M. Daniel, O.P., niece; and to the friends of Father 
Wynn. May he rest in peace. 



















































The Wisdom of Catholicism. Edited by Anton C. Pegis. New York, Ran- 
dom House, 1949. pp. xxix, 988, with bibliography. $6.00. 


To edit an anthology of Catholic wisdom seems an incredible 
and astounding undertaking, yet in spite of the obstacles in acquiring 
translations and investigating the vast literature of Catholicism, Doc- 
tor Anton Pegis, President of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies of Toronto, has produced a monument of Christian literary 
gems. The basis of selection of the various authors was their con- 
tribution to the chronological development of different phases of 
eternal principles. The spinal column of the themes laid bare may be 
reduced to the two principles, God’s love for man, and man’s debt to 
God. At the center of human life stand the Incarnation and the Re- 
demption. This history is a story of man’s participation in the build- 
ing of the City of God, and it is a participation enveloped in a world 
of grace and love—a world dominated by the wisdom of Catholicism. 

Dr. Pegis begins with the post-apostolic author, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch. The Apologists and Alexandrian Fathers are omitted. The 
Golden Age of the Fathers follows of which the most prominent con- 
tributors are John Chrysostom and Augustine. In the period of scho- 
lastic mediaevalism, the most notable excerpts are those of Saints 
Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, and Bernard. Passing over several 
centuries, the editor chooses St. Teresa, and John of the Cross and 
others to depict the spiritual needs of their age. Sliding past many 
milestones which echoed Catholic wisdom, the editor enters the mod- 
ern era with the writings of Leo XIII, Pius XI, Pius XII, Dawson, 
Maritain, and many others. Aside from a possible scholastic criticism 
of the selections, particularly St. Anselm’s Proslogion, the choices 
represent vital and significant points of Catholic doctrine. 

Two points on the editorship of this work may be observed. The 
first is that the sublimity of Claudel’s Satin Slipper, since it is almost 
always difficult to understand, could be replaced by something from 
Mercier or Bossuet. The second is that the development of a char- 
acter in a novel requires more than an excerpt, as Kristin in Undset’s, 
Lavransdatter. It seems captious to make further observations since 
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the editor admits that as many prominent authors have been excluded 
as included. 

As a whole, the book achieves the purpose of manifesting the 
wisdom of Catholicism, and we are deeply grateful to Dr. Pegis for 
his prodigious and scholarly editorship. fi 


Hunter's Horn. By Harriette Arnow. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1949. pp. 508. $3.50. 


Kentucky is famed for its colonels, horses, and its bluegrass, but 
anyone who has lived there will recognize the authenticity of Har- 
riette Arnow’s description of life in that part of Kentucky “where 
the scrub pine and the sumac are taking over the worn-out fields.” 

Around these unsophisticated people, with their elemental joys 
and sorrows, their rough speech and crude living, the author has con- 
structed a substantial novel of compelling interest. It is essentially the 
story of one man’s family and of his obsession, reminiscent of Moby 
Dick, which brings hardship and near disaster to his family. 

It is regrettable that the author in her desire for authenticity, 
especially when recording the earthy speech of her characters, chose 
to sacrifice good taste on the altar of realism. This and a few poor 
characterizations are the only blemishes that mar an otherwise excel- 
lent and convincing novel. A.M. 


The Road to Damascus. Edited by John A. O'Brien. Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. pp. 248. $2.50. 


There is no adventure in life so exciting as the search for God. 
It is no wonder then that stories of such adventures should be of 
perennial interest. There is no more fascinating reading than the 
story of a soul that has found God, or to be more theologically pre- 
cise, of a soul that has been found by God, for as Claire Boothe Luce 
reminds us the convert is discovered by grace not grace by the 
convert. 

The Road to Damascus is as the sub-title tells us “the spiritual 
pilgrimage of fifteen converts to Catholicism.’ Most of the fifteen 
are writers and among them are such familiar names as Claire Boothe 
Luce, Evelyn Waugh, Fulton Oursler, Theodore Maynard, Rosalind 
Murray. 

All roads lead to Rome; but it would seem that no two converts 
come by the same road, for the spiritual highway travelled by the 
convert is to a large extent determined by the peculiarities of his 
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own nature. Grace it must always be remembered perfects and does 
not destroy our nature. Thus we find that the spiritual odyssey of no 
two converts is alike. 

The writers of these stories are aware of the impossibility of 
recording in a few pages a satisfactory analysis of the workings of 
grace in their souls, of their conversion from darkness to the Source 
of Light Itself. To do justice to this the most momentous happen- 
ing in their lives, anything less than a full-sized volume is inadequate. 
Happily, not a few of the contributors to The Road to Damascus 
have already published im extenso the story of their conversion. The 
present brief stories should act as a fillip to the reading of more com- 
plete works in this genre. H.K. 


Dialogue with an Angel. Poems by Sister Mary Jeremy. New York, 
Devin-Adair, 1949. pp. 47. $2.00. 


So much of modern poetry is amorphous and experimental that 
it is difficult if not impossible to criticize. By what rules shall it be 
judged? (It breaks all the rules.) To what tradition or school does it 
belong? (It is outside all schools and traditions. ) 

Fortunately, Sister Mary Jeremy’s poetry is in the great tradi- 
tion of Alice Meynell, Emily Dickinson, and Francis Thompson, and 
so there are rules and standards by which her work can be appraised. 
Her craftsmanship is excellent, there is a complete absence of sac- 
charine religiosity, and in all her poems there is restraint and thought. 
If all the poems included in this slim volume were of equal merit 
with Dialogue with an Angel, Night-Piece, Epilogue, The Iris, we 
would have a new poet of the first rank. As it is we have at least a 
new poet and we are grateful. H.K. 


The Devil's Tramping Ground and other North Carolina Mystery 
Stories. By John Harden. Chapel Hill, No. Carolina, The University 
of No. Carolina Press, 1949. pp. 178. $3.00. | 


This collection of stories should appeal not only to native North 
Carolinians but also to all devotees of the mysterious. The Tar Heel 
State is the locale of these tales which embrace natural and, perhaps, 
supernatural phenomena, murders, disappearances, and _ historical 
mysteries such as the famous vanished colony of Roanoke. 

The events are related simply and factually, and although pos- 
sible solutions are offered most of these mysteries are unexplained to 
this day. Mr. Harden is to be commended for collecting and preserv- 
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ing these interesting stories. A word of praise is due to Mary Lindsay 
McAlister whose appropriate drawings introduce each story. 
B.R. 


The Philosophy of Existence. By Gabriel Marcel. Transl. by Manya 
Harari. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. pp. 96. $2.75. 


Jean Paul Sartre is said to be the foremost representative of 
French existentialism. There can be no dispute that his personality 
and his brand of existentialism has received an extraordinary noto- 
riety in this country. Young Parisians, having found in his philos- 
ophy a new fad, have broadcast his writings to every foreigner in 
Paris and thus to the world. But Sartre’s philosophy is no mere fad. 
It is a diabolical pessimism, an outlook on life that has the denial of 
God as its first principle. It reduces man to an excess, mucous mass, 
the result of a tragic accident that took the universe by surprise some 
million years ago. 

But Sartre is by no means the best that French existentialism 
has to offer to the philosophical world. Gabriel Marcel, onetime 
teacher of Sartre, a Catholic and a profound thinker is not as well 
known as his notorious pupil, but he surpasses him in depth of onto- 
logical thought. With this short collection of Marcel’s essays, the first 
principles and the general theme of his philosophical system appear 
for the first time in this country. An essay in refutation of Sartre’s 
existentialism is also included, attacking the master of the Parisian 
side-walk cafes on his own home ground. Marcel, too, hates the es- 
sentialism and idealism of Kant and Hegel, but in his reaction to them 
he does not produce a pessimistic, despairing view of reality as does 
Sartre. His hopeful analysis of man and the universe is based on a 
profound realization that man’s very existence is a mystery; that it 
can never explain itself. Hence, he does not invent man-made ab- 
surdities to explain it. Marcel’s respect for the spiritual side of man’s 
nature leads him to proclaim a firm conviction in supernatural reality. 
In fact, his whole philosophy of existence points towards the trans- 
cendent existence of supernatural life as its goal. 

This book should be read by every philosopher interested in 
existentialism and especially by those who, having heard only of 
Sartre’s brand, think existentialism in itself is evil and that it adds 
nothing to philosophical thought but more confusion. E.F. 
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The Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vitality of the Church. 
Vol. |. By Rev. John G. Arintero, O.P., S.T.M. Translated by Jor- 
dan Aumann, O.P. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1949. pp. 
xlx, 358 with foreword by the Master General, biographical note, 
and introduction. $4.50. 


Sanctity is nothing less than the communication of God’s very 
life. Embryonic in its beginnings, the process of deification is a vital 
growth; its realization constitutes a mystical evolution, until, in the 
order of intention, the soul “becomes God.” This is Fr. Arintero’s 
one central concept, the focal point of his whole work—a vast piece 
of theological writing in which sublime doctrine fired with great per- 
sonal charity is made articulate with rare forcefulness and depth. The 
evolution is traced on a two-fold level, it is a study of “. . . that pro- 
digious expansion of grace as the vital principle of a divine order, 
and of it’s multiple manifestations and glorious effects in the Church 
as a bio-social organism and in each of the faithful as members of 
that mystical body.” 

Father Arintero long ago achieved renown in Europe as a sci- 
entist, a theologian, and a spiritual director of great holiness. The 
prime witness to his stature is a monumental four volume work called 
The Development and Vitality of the Church. The third volume of 
this project, treating of the mystical evolution (the others consider 
an organic and a doctrinal evolution), is the burden of this present 
translation. A second completing volume is in preparation. 

This first work of Father Arintero to be made available in Eng- 
lish invites comparision with the writings of his fellow religious Fa- 
ther Garrigou-Lagrange — especially with the latter’s Three Ages 
of the Interior Life. Both are characterized by a vastness of scope, 
an integral approach, and a unity which all truth attains in its higher 
reaches. Both are doctrinal, luminously so—in the spirit of great 
orthodox mystical writing, in the tradition of St. Thomas and St. 
John of the Cross. But Father Arintero has eschewed the strict scho- 
lastic method which the French Dominican succeeded in wielding so 
deftly. Fear of excessive systematization led him to adopt the less 
precise, more animated expression of Holy Scripture, to prefer the 
language of the saints who knew of the great mysteries in an experi- 
mental way. Whereas the Three Ages is a synthesis, a balanced pres- 
entation of all the aspects of the inner life within a logical frame- 
work; the Mystical Evolution is rather an organic elaboration upon 
one theme. It is a practical book but only on a very elevated plane. 
It is meant to enkindle and inflame without explicit moral exhorta- 
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tion. Its style is vigorous and positive but loose, occasionally abrupt. 
Something of the spirit of the early Fathers moves in its pages 
—an impatience with the limitations of pure reason before the incom- 
prehensible ; with attempts to precise and thereby to truncate, to sub- 
stitute mentally contrived formulas and patterns for the ineffable 
reality. There is a danger in the temptation to flatter the intelligence 
with convenient, inaccurate divisions. The soul may rest contented in 
its apathy; it may fail to grow inwardly, to perceive that the ines- 
timable gift of God is one of life. W.J.H. 


The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America. By Lewis 
Hanke. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. pp. 
179 with notes and bibliograph. $3.50. 


Such is the glory of the virtue of Justice that the Holy Spirit 
calls him just who is consummate in the practice of all holiness and 
in no wise remiss in the service of the Lord. This thing of giving to 
each his own seems to excite especial admiration in heaven and on 
earth. And yet it is a delicate thing, surely measured only by the most 
unshakable of minds—but for all that, a powerful thing, of itself able 
to bend the courses of conquerors. 

This book turns into history the conflict between justice and 
empire which grew in that Spanish world exploding across the Ocean 
Sea after Columbus discovered America. It was something peculiarly 
Spanish and splendid that the deliberations of theologians tracing the 
laws of God in the politics and economies of their times could stem 
the gold-greed and blood-lust of conquistadores, that the sermons of 
shavepate friars could sway the council chambers of the most im- 
perious empire of the 16th century. It could be done and it was done. 
This book is its record, a scholarly work with ample references, the 
carefully weighed gists of innumerable documents, which has not 
nevertheless relinquished all those anecdotes and comments that color 
and move the printed page and lend the story the quality of life. 

It purposes to show that the Spanish conquest of America was 
more than a military and political exploit, that it was “one of the 
greatest attempts the world has seen to make Christian precepts pre- 
vail in the relations between peoples.” The battle lines were drawn 
up for a spirited defense of the rights of the Indians, a defense stem- 
ming from, and impelled by the deep convictions of those Christian 
principles that all men are equal before God and that every Christian 
has a responsibility for the welfare of his brothers. 

The author drafts and details the accounts of the four great 
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colonial questions that shook the consciences and purses of 16th cen- 
tury Spaniards, cleaving them more or less cleanly into pro-God and 
pro-gold, that is: Could Indians live like Christian Spaniards? Could 
the New World be colonized peacefully with Spanish farmers? 
Could the Faith be preached by peaceful means alone? Could the 
enconuenda system be abolished? He poses the questions and returns 
the answers that emerged from the struggle of Christian principle 
and unchristian passion. He describes, among other matters, that 
astounding decree of Charles V suspending his rolling military opera- 
tions until the theologians and jurists could judge of their justice, 
and he probes the Spanish probing into the ticklish questions of the 
justice of political dominion. 

In all, this is a book that can gladly be recommended: to the 
historian and student of history, to the Hispanophile, to anyone who 
loves the fight for justice, and most particularly to Dominicans who 
will find Bartolome de Las Casas playing the hero’s part, and the 
rest of his brothers a sturdy supporting cast. For this good service 
we can give Mr. Hanke an extra vote of thanks to add to his merited 
reputation. M.M.S. 


The Mother. By Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. St. Paul, Minn., Radio Re- 
plies Press, 1949. pp. 160. $2.95. 


“We who have known this rock of a man... .” Thus in a word 
Fernac Nagy, former Premier of Hungary, described the character 
of Cardinal Mindszenty, and thus he has appeared before all the 
world. He was an unyielding obstacle to persuasive communistic 
propaganda and consequently became a victim of communistic vio- 
lence. Cardinal Mindszenty’s voice had been silenced and it may never 
be heard again, but he still speaks to the world through his compelling 
example and through the recent translation of his book, The Mother. 
From the pages of this book we can glean a finer understanding of 
his strong spirit. It is a spirit that the world at large has not fully 
appreciated. Some commentators have spoken of him as a man with 
an iron will who found it hard to be unyielding in any circumstances, 
giving the impression that his strength was merely a matter of tem- 
perament. But such a summation could not be a true analysis of the 
character of the man who wrote this book. For a man such as that 
would lack understanding, gentleness, sympathy and a compassion 
for the weaknesses of humanity. Far from lacking these qualities, 
the Cardinal, in order to have written The Mother, must have ex- 
celled in them. 
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The truths that the Cardinal has explainned in his book are of 
vital importance. Perhaps the prestige of the Cardinal will be enough 
to prompt people to read it, and edified by his example, to put into 
practice the principles which the Cardinal held to be of such great 
importance that he gladly sacrificed himself that they might not be 
forgotten. G.M. 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 1601-1689. By Wes- 
ley Frank Craven. Louisiana State University Press, 1949. pp. 451, 
with index and critical essay on authorities. $6.00 


This book is Volume I of the extended A History of the South, 
a ten volume series designed to present a balanced history of the cul- 
ture of the South from 1607 to the present. Though first in the series, 
this volume is actually the 3rd to appear. The South During Recon- 
struction by E. Merton Coulter, Vol. VIII, and The Development of 
Southern Sectionalism by Charles S. Sydnor, Vol. V, preceded it 
in that order. 

The task which confronted the author of this volume was un- 
doubtedly the most difficult of the entire series, for, in his own words, 
he was called upon “to write of the South when there was no South.” 
The Southerners of that time were not Southerners at all, scarcely 
even Americans. “They were Europeans and, for the most part, Eng- 
lishmen.” They were the heirs and partisans of the British conquest 
of North America at the expense of the Spanish and French Em- 
pires. This Southern colonial empire, diverse and disunited though 
it was, brought forth a specific colonial type—the Georgian culture 
of Virginia, matrix of American settlement in the South, as the great 
Puritan Commonwealth of Massachusetts was in the North. 

The author traces the history of early Spanish settlements in 
Florida, the British settlements at Roanoke Island and Jamestown, 
the growth of the Virginia settlement, then the colonization of Mary- 
land and the Carolinas. He has ‘chosen to handle this wide and 
sprawling field of Southern history with a justifiable pragmatism, 
not seeking to read into it those specific markings—geographic, po- 
litical and social—which appear in the later South. It is simply a 
study of British colonization. Among the colonies themselves, indeed 
among the various English Companies that undertook the coloniza- 
tion, there was a diversification of purpose that forbade any prevision 
of a united and characteristic South. 

The history of these times is not peaceful reading. All of the 
political and religious disturbances of England were transplanted to 
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Colonial soil, and there were added besides native controversies that 
stemmed from the uncertainty of colonial life, the undeveloped status 
of the country, and the restlessness of the pioneer soul. But it is a 
history worth reading for it is a history of beginnings. In it we find 
the first battles on all the great issues of American society—the atti- 
tude towards England, relations of Church and State, and the unity 
of the colonies among themselves. Not Southerners alone, but all 
Americans, need a better knowledge of these beginnings. Dr. Craven 
and all the authors and editors of A History of the South are doing 
American scholarship and American citizenship a real service with 
their solid, impartial, unsentimentalized presentation of Southern 
History. D.R. 


Francis the Good. The Education of an Emperor. By Walter Consuelo 
Langsam. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. pp. 205. 
$3.50. 


The Austria of today, divided into sectors by the Allied Powers, 
is hardly even a shadow of the great empire of a century and a half 
ago. At the close of the eighteenth century Austria meant a mighty 
far-flung state with lands in varied regions of Europe, the greatest 
power of Central Europe, the leading German state. Francis the Good 
is the first volume of a projected three volume biography of the sov- 
ereign of that Austria, Francis II, ruler of the Habsburg dynasty in a 
critical transition period, the Napoleonic era. Ascending the throne 
as the first wave of the French Revolution struck Europe, the youth- 
ful emperor saw the rise and fall of Bonaparte, the dissolution of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the brief triumph of the old absolutism. 

Francis was the product of a tradition, carefully groomed in the 
ideals of the enlightened, benevolent despots. This introductory vol- 
ume carries the narrative of his life to his twenty-fourth year, when 
he succeeded his father, the Emperor Leopold II. As the subtitle of 
the work indicates, it deals with the education of the young Habsburg 
Archduke—his early years in the Tuscan court at Florence and his 
tutelage in Vienna under the eye of his uncle, Joseph II. The book 
gives an insight into the personal and private life of the youth, his 
character formation and preparation for governing. More attention 
is given to a discussion of his tutors and program of education than 
to his family and social relations, though a brief description of his 
early wedded life is presented at the end of the work. The third chap- 
ter gives a review of the Europe of 1792, when Francis took his place 
among the sovereigns of the Old World. 
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Mr. Langsam, author of several works on Austria and modern 
Europe, especially The World Since 1914, has presented students of 
history another critical and scholarly work. For this very reason, 
however, it will have a limited appeal, even to those readers partial 
to biographical or historical studies. The author presents a picture 
but fails to paint it in vivid colors; he sketches the man but neglects 
to give him life; he creates a scene but is unable to endow it with the 
soul of atmosphere. One minor detail will also bear criticism. On 
pages 28 and 29 “Benediction” (i-e. Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament) rather than “Blessing’’ would be a more accurate reading. 


F.H. 


Henry the Eighth. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1949. pp. 412 with bibliography. $3.75. 


Dr. Maynard’s biographical talent is especially evident as he re- 
turns once more to the field of secular history. As in his earlier vol- 
lume on Elizabeth, he has blended a popular style with an equal re- 
gard for historical accuracy. Thus the reader can profit with pleasure 
as an important chapter of English history unfolds before his eyes in 
the life of Henry VIII. Too many misconceptions have arisen about 
this infamous king and the period in which he reigned. The subject 
has therefore merited the thorough and straightforward treatment 
that the author has given it. 

While the marital adventures of Henry have been the basis of 
not a few lurid novels, the author sees Henry as not primarily lustful, 
but avaricious. His was a strangely paradoxical character, pious; or- 
thodox and extremely scrupulous; yet these very traits seem to have 
disguised an immense egotism and prodigality. How far that hypoc- 
risy deceived even himself we do not know. The gradual perversion 
of the king, and the resulting schism are frankly told. In the process 
the characters of his advisers are exposed. Men such as Wolsey, 
Cranmer, and Cromwell are held equally to blame for the resulting 
catastrophe. Living in close contact with saints and sinners, Henry 
seems to have been totally blind to the good. The wages of sin are 
often paid even in this life, and certainly Henry tasted them. R.H. 


Apostolic Legations to China. By Antonio Sisto Rosso, O.F.M. South 
Pasadena, Calif., P. D. and lone Perkins, 1948. pp. 502. $6.00. 


This study is centered about the three Apostolic Legations, sent 
by the Holy See, to China. These three Legations of the eighteenth 
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century were a measure intended to settle the many missionary prob- 
lems which arose as a consequence of three centuries of maritime dis- 
coveries, the European Renaissance, the growth of missionary or- 
ganization, and the missionary attempts at accommodation to the an- 
cient civilizations of the East. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first outlines the his- 
torical antecedents, such as the maritime expansion and the religious 
policy of the colonizing powers, the resumption of the Catholic mis- 
sions, and the origin and evolution of the controversy about mis- 
sionary practice, to make these three Legations to China understood. 
The second part relates the story of the Legations from 1705 to 1725, 
and serves the purpose of a chronological commentary to the relative 
documents. The third part, which may be considered the core of the 
study, contains thirty-three documents which are preceded by a criti- 
cal introduction containing the pertinent references and the study of 
their authenticity, date and identification of the persons mentioned. 
The documents are translated directly from the originals which are 
preserved in the various archives of Pei-p’ing. Rome and Paris, but 
only the unpublished originals are included alongside the translations. 
The chronological order is strictly followed in all three parts, avoid- 
ing thereby the unnecessary anticipation of facts which may mislead 
the reader. C.J.B. 


The Catholic Reformation. By Pierre Janelle. Milwaukee, Wis., Bruce 
Publishing Company, !949. pp. x, 367 with index and bibliography. 
$4.50. 

In this excellent work, Pierre Janelle presents a thesis that dis- 
pels an age old misunderstanding of the true nature of the Catholic 
Reformation. 

The author refutes the error of Protestant writers who describe 
the abuses in the Church as the direct result of false doctrine. It is 
shown that these abuses were the effects of faulty administration and 
of poor organization subjected to the encroachments of the temporal 
rulers. ‘The fact that the Catholic Reformation had started before 
Luther arose and that this movement was unified and strengthened 
by the Council of Trent is made most evident. 

An account of the effects of the Catholic Reformation on the 
education, art, and literature of this period of world history is pre- 
sented in brief chapters. All are combined to form a scholarly and 
accurate picture of a movement that was of vast importance both to 
the Church and to the world. D.B.C. 
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The Story of Matt Talbot. By Malachy Gerard Carroll. Cork, The Mer- 
cier Press, Ltd., 1948. pp. 110. 8/6. 


Matt Talbot The Irish Worker's Glory. By Rev. James F. Cassidy, B.A. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Bookshop, 1948. pp. 62. $0.90. 


Malachy Carroll’s personal knowledge of the character, customs, 
and habits of the Irish enables him to reconstruct the atmosphere 
which pervaded the Ireland of Matt Talbot’s day. In his treatment of 
Talbot’s boyhood and early life he introduces the reader into intimate 
contact with the members of Matt Talbot’s family, placing due em- 
phasis on the strong bonds of love and sacrifice which unite the mem- 
bers of an Irish family. 

Relating the story of Talbot’s fifteen years of slavery to drink, 
the author points out three traits which marked Talbot as an excep- 
tionally principled man who would not, even under the deadening in- 
fluence of alcohol, abandon his Sunday Mass obligation; nor relax 
his guard against impurity of thought, word, or deed; nor rob his 
employer of a minute’s time by being late in reporting for work. 

In his twenty-eighth year, becoming aware of the selfishness of 
his drinking companions by their careful avoidance of a penniless 
man, Matt Talbot determined to take the pledge. To accomplish this 
conversion and the subsequent victories over the paralyzing tempta- 
tions of the devil he sought his strength in confession and return to 
the sacraments. Thus began a life of unflagging devotion to God 
which drew him ever up the ladder of contemplation. His waking 
hours became for him a period of prayer, as all his actions and 
thoughts were performed for the glory of God, Whose presence he 
ever felt. To him there was no such thing as free time. To commune 
with God and His saints was a treasure which he could not neglect 
nor forget. His long vigils in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament ; 
his avidity for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; his prayerful devo- 
tions to the Sacred Heart, to our Blessed Mother Mary and her Ro- 
sary, coupled with his fast and abstinence, and self-imposed bodily 
mortifications and disciplines, gained for him a reputation for holi- 
ness which savors of the men of God in the ages of great sanctity. 

Fr. Cassidy, in his book, has not attempted a biography at all. 
Rather, he has unfolded the outstanding virtues of Matt’s life, with 
a view to presenting him as an example for all workmen. In nine 
chapters he shows the practical spirituality of Matt Talbot, which 
stands as a challenge to wo:kers who would compromise a principle 
for the sake of human respect. 
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Burnt Out Incense. By Rev. Fr. Raymond, O.C.S.O. New York, P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 1949. pp. 457. $3.50. 


We look on the Catholic Church in the United States as a beau- 
tiful building. The foundations were laid at the very beginning of our 
country’s history. The keystone is, of course, Christ. The rest of the 
structure is composed of the finely quarried stones that are the dio- 
ceses and religious orders, the bishops and priests, the sisters and 
lay members of the Catholic Church. 

One of the most beautiful stones in the foundation has been the 
Trappist monastery in Kentucky. Hidden for many years by a culti- 
vated ivy of obscurity as well as by a rank weed growth of ignorance 
and prejudice, this stone has come to light again. Interest in this stone 
has been excited by the recent resurgence of recognition of religious 
values, especially as found in the monastic life, in contemplation. Fr. 
Raymond, O.C.S.O., in this book Burnt Out Incense has done won- 
derful work for us in cutting down the weeds and pruning the vine 
to reveal the beautiful shape, the well cut proportions and the nicely 
chiselled lines of this stone, the Trappists in Kentucky. First quar- 
ried in France, it was brought over here at much labor. Throughout 
the stone run the fine red lines of suffering that its construction en- 
tailed. We follow the whole process of the stone polishing. The harsh 
chisel marks of the rough cut are smoothed over through the years 
in the formation of the beautiful marble piece that it is today. The 
metaphor does not permit us to continue with a description of the 
growth of the monastery in Kentucky. However, the foundation of 
new houses in other parts of the country has received recent atten- 
tion in other sources to be well enough known. 

Fr. Raymond does not bow to criticism of his method of his- 
torical writing, but only rises up to seek greater skill in his style. His 
purpose is accomplished in a book that is not the heavy tome of his- 
tory. This book, like his others, is history set in noveltype outlines. 
It makes history attractive and enjoyable to amateur historians as 
most of us are. A.S. 


Saint Catherine in Tuscan Painting. By George Kaftal. Oxford, Black- 
friars, 1949. pp. 133, with illustrations and bibliography. 10s. 6d. 


Saint Catherine in Tuscan Painting is the second in a series of 
books on Dominican Saints in art. The first in the series Saint Dom- 
inic in Early Tuscan Painting set a high standard in scholarship and 
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artistic achievement which has been at least equalled, if not excelled, 
in the present book. 

Dr. Kaftall has selected thirty-four illustrations depicting the 
Saint and scenes from her life. The innumerable admirers of this 
great Dominican 14th century mystic will be delighted to find many 
representations of the Saint which have hitherto been unavailable. 

The text chosen to explain the illustrations is a 17th century 
English version of the Life of Saint Catherine of Siena by Ambrosio 
Caterino da Siena. The English version is the work of John Fen 
Priest and has been long out of print. The slightly archaic English 
complements perfectly the style of the Tuscan art, and it is seldom 
that one finds a book on painting in which text is so happily wedded 
to illustrations. 

Dr. Kaftal merits the sincere gratitude of everyone who in any 
way belongs to the great family of Saint Dominic. H.K. 


The Day with Jesus and Mary. By the Dominican Sisters. Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. pp. 143. $2.00. 


With their fourth work now published, the Sisters of the Con- 
gregation of the Immaculate Conception of Great Bend, Kansas, 
once again have given to all communities of Sisters a book of worth- 
while spiritual value. Having as its compilers Dominican Sisters 
should not limit such a book solely to these Sisters. Any Sister will 
find matter for meditation in this book. 

A Sister’s day approximately begins at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing and ends around ten at night. The Day With Jesus and Mary 
takes these seventeen hours as markers and endeavors to recall each 
Sister to recollection at the beginning of each hour. Dedicating her- 
self and her tasks to God each hour, the Sister should find the mys- 
teries of the Rosary, as presented in this small book, great aids in 
persevering in such acts. Two saints are given as models for each 
meditation. The faculty of blending these different saints’ lives to- 
gether and yet preserving one theme is a valuable asset of this book. 
Unity predominates. An appropriate Scriptural quotation also heads 
the chapters and a prayer concludes them. This hourly systematiza- 
tion might appear formidable to some readers. In truth, though, the 
chapters’ subject matter lends itself to meditative perusal at anytime. 
The genuine merit of the matter is found in the presentation of the 
mysteries of the Rosary as seen in the lives of the Saints. 

The chief concern of this book is with furthering acts of the 
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presence of God. The virtues that are needed in a life of prayer are 
demonstrated and exemplified precisely and helpfullly in these pages. 
Avoiding regimentation in her life of prayer, the Sister who uses this 
book should find abundant matter for meditative reflection. 


RJ.G. 


This Is Catholic Fiction. By Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B. New York, 
Sheed & Ward, 1948. pp. 45. $0.50. 


This booklet may be poor in the number of its pages but it is rich 
in ideas and expression. Within its pages, Sister Mariella Gable’s 
eloquent pen manages to discuss the problems and deficiencies of 
Catholic fiction, give a concise evaluation of George Bernanos, heap 
deserving praise on Graham Greene, J. F. Powers, etc., and at the 
same time, decry the materialism and mediocrity that is prevalent in 
modern Catholic life. 

Undoubtedly, all of her readers will not agree with the convic- 
tions of the author. For instance, Evelyn Waugh’s adherents will be 
disgruntled at the phrase, “the pale spirituality of Brideshead Re- 
visited,” while harassed professors and seminarians will not take too 
kindly to the author’s suggestion that a course of literature be estab- 
lished in seminaries. However, all Catholics, who have any interest 
whatever in literature should find this slim volume stimulating and 
provocative of thought. Its value cannot be measured by its cost. 

H.R. 


The Real Meaning of Plotinus' Intelligible World. By A H. Armstrong, 
M. A. Aquinas Paper No. | 1. Oxford, Blackfriars, 1949. pp. I. 1/-. 


The author of this pamphlet in the “Aquinas Papers” series is 
to be commended for the bold accomplishment of an unenviable task. 
Within the narrow confines of eleven pages, he has subjected Plotinus’ 
loftiest and most fascinating doctrine to remarkably penetrating anal- 
ysis. The pamphlet has two parts: first, a sketch of what Plotinus 
meant by his intelligible world, an explanation in terms of the phi- 
losopher’s own system. This is one “real meaning.” The author indi- 
cates another, exposing briefly what he thinks is Plotinus’ real mean- 
ing with respect to the objective truth on which his mind was bear- 
ing. Mr. Armstrong’s study is, on the whole, a satisfying one. He 
brings to it zeal for the truth and a relish for the subject at hand 
and its exponent. There is evidence of earnest fidelity to the spirit 
and purpose of philosophia perennis. We await future publications 
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in this series, happy in the assurance that Thomists are not merely 
studying ; they are thinking. PR. 


Normae Generales Juris Canonici. Commentarium Libri | Codicis 
Canonici. 2 vols. By Dr. Gommarus Michiels, O.F.Min.Cap.Tournai, 
Belgium, Desclee & co., 1949. pp. xxii, 705 and xx, 783. 600 Francs 
Belges. 


This commentary on the first book of the Code is a new edition 
of Dr. Michiels’ work which first appeared in 1929. In the twenty 
intervening years the author has had ample opportunity to improve 
his original manuscripts by adding to his own exposition (the second 
edition has over 400 more pages) and by reexamining and recon- 
structing almost every question in the light of the literature which 
has appeared on this subject since 1929. The result is a substantially 
different edition, thoroughly redone, notably enlarged. 

While Dr. Michiels keeps his original order, since that derives 
from the Code itself, he nevertheless has added much by way of ex- 
planatory material to each question. The first volume briefly sets out 
the general notions on the Code, then exposes the seven preliminary 
canons which determine the juridical efficacy of the Code, and finally, 
using by far the greatest part of the book, explains the first title 
De Legibus Ecclesiasticis. Volume II exposes the second to the sixth 
titles in the Code. 

The first edition in 1929 was received very favorably by 
canonists the world over. Father Darmanin, O.P., writing in the 
Angelicum, said that the author deserved high praise for his scien- 
tific procedure, his clarity, his use of almost all the available litera- 
ture, old and new, concerning his subject, and more particularly for 
his fair treatment of controverted points. Such praise came also from 
Louvain, Salamanca, Mainz, and Madrid. It is therefore altogether 
probable that this new edition will receive even greater praise from 
those canonists who are competent to judge the work. R.H. 


The Next Thing. By Katherine Burton. New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1949. pp. 246. $3.00. 


Eighteen years ago Katherine Burton entered the Church, and 
since that time she has led an active and interesting life. Her activities 
brought her into contact with the Catholic hierarchy, social workers, 
and literary personages. During the same period she acquired a repu- 
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tation as a competent biographer. At present she is the editor of the 
woman’s page of the Sign. 

The author’s literary skill has framed the struggles and triumphs 
of her life into a very readable volume. This book should find a satis- 
fied audience not only among the many Katherine Burton readers 
but also among those who find the story of any convert absorbing 
reading. UR. 


Thomistic Philosophy. Vol. Ill. By Rev. Henri Grenier, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
J.C.D. Translated from the Latin of the original 'Cursus Philoso- 
phiae'"’ by Rev. J. P. E. O'Hanley, Ph.D. Charlottetown, Canada, 
St. Dunstan's University, 1949, pp. xii, 486. $3.50. 


One of the basic difficulties in teaching the philosophy of Saint 
Thomas in our American Catholic collegesgand universities has been 
the lack of a satisfactory textbook in English adhering strictly to 
the doctrine and method of the Angelic Doctor. With the publication 
of this third volume containing the translation of the moral part of 
Father Grenier’s Cursus Philosophia such a textbook has been finally 
completed. These three volumes, the Logic and Philosophy of Na- 
ture, the Metaphysics, and the Moral Philosophy, so ably translated 
by Father O’Hanley, makes available to the college youth of Amer- 
ica, in the succinct and scientific method of the schoolmen, the prin- 
cipal tenets of Thomistic Philosophy. 

This third volume is divided into four sections covering the 
ethical part of Thomistic thought. To one unfamiliar with the Latin 
terminology and stringent mode of procedure of the Scholastics the 
book will appear stilted and hard to read. But it must be remembered 
that this is a difficulty to be encountered in any translation, especially 
that of a scientific treatise. Despite this inevitable shortcoming this 
translation of Father Grenier’s scholarly work seems well suited for 


the teaching and learning of the method as well as the doctrine of 
Thomistic Ethics. : J.E.B. 


Interpreting the Sunday Mass. By William R. Bonniwell, O.P. New York, 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1949. pp. ix, 133. $2.25. 


Father Bonniwell’s latest book is something that will be wel- 
comed by the clergy as well as the laity. Simple and concise in itself, 
it represents many years of zealous research in the liturgy. From the 
many volumes on the liturgy, he has compiled a study of the more 
important principles and facts for interpreting the Sunday Mass. A 
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brief history of each variable part of the Mass is included to furnish 
an intelligent appreciation of the missal. He has restricted this study 
to the liturgy of the Sunday Mass as found in the Roman Missal. 
The book has many pleasing aspects. It is interesting and 
adapted to the average reader. The author treats of the difficulties 
which the missal user generally encounters and answers these diffi- 
culties in a very excellent and logical fashion. There are many sample 
texts to elucidate the meaning of the principles of interpretation. The 
missal user will profit in many ways from this book. S.M. 


The Spirit Enshrined. By Rev. Anthony Pattison, O.F.M.Cap. New York, 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1949. pp. 232. 


Every soul in the state of grace is a temple of the Holy Spirit. 
By His presence the divine Spirit teaches the soul the ways of Christ 
and leads it to holiness of life. One soul was chosen by God to be the 
perfect temple of the Holy Spirit, the Virgin Mother of Christ. The 
Spirit Enshrined is a collection of discourses on the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit in her soul and of the effects of this indwelling in 
Mary’s life. 

The harmonious combination of doctrine and application in each 
chapter recommends this book for use during meditation and as a 
source for sermons on the Holy Spirit and the Blessed Virgin. The 
first section of the book is a good treatment on the theological vir- 
tues and the gifts as they are in themselves and as they can be found 
in the virginal soul of Mary. R.M. 


Les Dominicains ou Freres Precheurs. By the Very Reverend E. A. Lan- 
glais, O.P., Dominican Convent, St. Hyacinth, P.Q., 1942. pp. 253. 
$1.00. 


Father Langlais, Novice Master of the Convent of St. Hyacinth 
in Quebec, has written an excellent book about St. Dominic, his Or- 
der, and its work. Although it is especially intended for the young 
men of Canada, it may be read with profit by all interested in the life 
and labors of the Friars Preachers. 

The life of St. Dominic, the ideal of his Order, the means pro- 
vided for the attaining of this end, are all to be found in qaoncise, 
readable chapters. Special attention is given to the rdle of Our Lady 
in the Order of Preachers and to the accomplishments of the sons of 
Dominic throughout seven centuries of service to the Church. 
Father Langlais gives a complete account of every phase of Do- 
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minican life and presents the principal episodes in the lives of the 
Saints of the Order. There is also a brief history of the Dominicans 
in Canada with special attention given to its mission field in Japan. 
It is a commendable study of the life of those who serve the 
cause of Christ under the banner of St. Dominic. R.D. 


She Who Lived Her Name. By Marie Rene-Bazin. Westminster, Mary- 
land, The Newman Press, 1949. pp. 209. $3.00. 


In these days when men seek spectacular success we do well to 
pause and consider the achievements of Eugenie Marie Joseph Smet 
— Mother Mary of Providence — foundress of the Society of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls. In this biographical study, Marie René- 
Bazin, daughter of the French novelist, details a height of heroism 
achieved through the simple and unpretentious daily actions of a re- 
ligious. 

“Since God is your Providence, you must be His. How can you 
refuse anything to Him Who gives you everything?” In these words 
did Mother Mary of Providence sum up her entire life and the spirit 
of the Institute she founded. She was struck with the marks of love 
which Providence showered upon her. Accordingly, when that same 
Providence spoke to her of the neglected suffering souls in Purgatory 
she resolved to return those tokens of love through an order dedi- 
cated to the liberation of those souls through acts of love. So con- 
fident was she in Providence that she asked five signs as testimony 
of approval for the founding of the order. These were granted her. 
But God outdid Himself! For there were five things which she 
dreaded in her life and these were added to her for her sanctification. 
Her life is best described with the word fiat. It began on the com- 
memoration of Mary’s fiat March 25, 1825, and ended on the com- 
memoration of the fiat of Christ in the Garden of Olives (Tuesday 
in Septuagesima week, February 7, 1871), continually breathing out 
at each new suffering and grace her own confident fiat. 

The author has given us a finely and delicately drawn picture of 
a joyous and heroic soul. Touches, reminiscent of her father’s su- 
preme descriptive strokes, may be recognized in instances, but be- 
neath it all stands the devotion of the religious for her Foundress and 
it is this which gives to the sketch its fire and life. Although there do 
occur occasional overlappings of periods and events, they do not 
seriously detract from the over-all picture of the wondrous workings 
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will prove a comfort and inspiration to the many hidden holy souls 
whose claim to sanctity is their unfailing devotion and confidence in 
Divine Providence. F.M. 


Marie-Claire Tremblay. By Pierre Tremblay, O.P. Ottawa, Montreal, 
Editions du Levrier, 1949. pp. 375. $2.25. 


Ten years have passed since the edifying death of young Marie- 
Claire Tremblay. The story of this remarkable Canadian girl seems 
fairly simple. Forced to withdraw from school before she completed 
the fourth grade, Marie-Claire remained at home for several years, 
then spent the final six years of her life in a hospital. In the hospital 
she suffered, prayed, and organized a Catholic Action group among 
the patients. 

The real story of her life, however, is contained in her absorb- 
ing love of God and in her faithful service to Him. Although she had 
attended school for less than four years, this child has left us a de- 
tailed account of the marvelous graces she received from God in her 
ascent to the heights of the spiritual life. She recorded these graces 
out of obedience to her spiritual director. 

This volume includes passages from Marie-Claire’s Journal and 
her correspondence, and a commentary by the author, who, incident- 
ally, is not related to Marie-Claire. Lay-people will find in these pages 
an invitation to abandon spiritual tepidity; those dedicated to the 
service of God will find here a new stimulus toward perfection. 

A.L.D. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ANGELOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W. G. Heidt, O.S.B. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University Press, 1949. pp. 119. $1.50. 
CARDINAL MERCIER. By Henry L. Dubly. Cork, The Mercier Press. 
pp. 301. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN GUATEMALA. By Mary Holleran. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949. pp. 359. $4.75. 

DEVIL’S FOOD. A novel. By Dorothy Fremont Grant. New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1949. pp. 282. $3.00. 

GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER. By Joseph Simler, S.M. St. Meinrad, Ind., 
The Grail, 1949. pp. 167. $2.00. 

HANDBOOK FOR FORTY HOURS’ ADORATION. By Dominic Unger, 
O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1949. pp. 70. $3.00. 
THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. By a Father of the Society of Jesus. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1949. pp. 372. $2.50. 
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THE INTERIOR LIFE. By Rev. Joseph Tissot, Transl. by W. H. Mitchell, 
M.A. Westminster, Md. The Newman Press, 1949. pp. 292. $3.00. 

THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU. By Robert Nash, S.J. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1949. pp. 300. $3.00. 


QUAENAM SIT SOLEMNITAS VOTORUM IUXTA SANCTUM 
THOMAM. By Albertus Santamaria, O.P. Manila, University of Santo 
Tomas, 1949. pp. 228. 


REASON TO REVELATION. By Daniel Saunders, S.J. St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder Book Co., 1949. pp. xv, 241. $3.50. 

ROSARY MEDITATIONS. By Leo M. Shea, O.P. New York, The Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., 1948. pp. 75. $1.00. 

SCALE THE HEIGHTS. By Canon Paul Marc. New York, Frederick Pustet 
Co., 1940. pp. 236. $3.00. 

SOCIAL ETHICS (NATURAL LAW IN THE MODERN WORLD). 
By J. Messner, J.U.D., Dr. Econ. Pol., transl. by J. J. Doherty. St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1949. pp. 1,017. $10.00. 


WHERE IS THY GOD? By Fr. James, O.F.M.Cap. Cork, Mercier Press, 
1948. pp. 180. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


THE LOVE THAT WAITS FOR YOU. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, Washington, D. C. pp. 112. $0.35; $21.00 
per 100. 

A PAINTING BOOK OF OUR LADY OF FATIMA (44 drawings). By 


Sister Mary Ansgar, O.P. The Bloomsbury Publishing Co., Ltd. 34 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


TRUTH ABOUT CHINA’S CRISIS. By L. J. Maloof. Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana. pp. 143. $0.75, cloth. 
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The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Rev. D. N. Hamilton, O.P., on the death of his 

father; and to the Very Rev. Paul Curran, O.P., and the Very Rev. 
J. J. McLarney, O.P., on the death of their sisters. 


At the Dominican Villa, Sea Bright, N. J., the Rev. E. M. Hanley, 
PROFESSIONS O.P., received the Solemn Profession of the following students on 
August 5: Brothers Francis Connolly, Aquinas Powers, Raymond 
Daley, Jordan Lacey, Thomas Kane and James Breitfeller; and that of Brother 
Antoninus Fallon on September 11. 
On August 4 at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., Brother 
Patrick Brady, O.P., laybrother, made his Simple Profession. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and the Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 
SYMPATHY and sympathy to the Rev. J. D. Malone, O.P., and the Rev. W. G. 
Hoff, O.P., on the death of their fathers. 


On June 25, the following Brothers made solemn profession to the 
PROFESSIONS Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P., Prior of the House of Studies: George 
Welch, Hilary Freeman, Leo McMahon, Bernard Davis and Lewis 

Shea. 

On the same date the following Brothers made simple profession: Patrick 
Hurley, Benedict Endres, Joseph Mulvihill, Denis Zusy, John Baptist Schneider, 
Andrew Miehls, Anthony Leahy, Thomas Aquinas Morrison, and Antoninus 
Ingling. 

The House of Studies was the scene of the first Cana study week 

CANA Stupy held for directors of the Cana Conferences. The sessions, under 

WEEK the sponsorship of His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, were 
held June 28, 29 and 30. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


On June 4, 1949, the Rev. Raffaele Vela, O.P., and the Rev. 

ORDINATION AND Vitaliano Fontana, O.P., both of the Roman Province, were 
First Mass ordained priests by His Excellency, the Most Reverend John J. 
Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco. The ordination cere- 

monies were held in St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, Calif. 
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On the following day Father Vela offered his first solemn Mass in the chapel 
of the House of Studies, Oakland, Calif. The Rev. John Fearon, O.P., preached the 
sermon. At St. Dominic's Church in San Francisco, Father Fontana offered his first 
solemn Mass. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. John Myhan, O.P. 


The addition of two new wings completing the House of Studies, 

Buitpinc _ St. Albert’s College, Oakland, Calif, is now under way. The 

CONSTRUCTION buildings are expected to be completed by the Fall semester of 
1950. 


On August 14, at the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Ross, 

RECEPTION AND Calif., the Very Rev. Patrick Bernard Condon, O.P., Prior of the 

PROFESSION convent, received the following novices into the Order: Brothers 

Philip O'Donnell, Ambrose Butler, Chrysostom Raftery, Mathias 

Gray, Julian Grange, and Damian Burns. Shortly before on July 24, Brother Jerome 
Philips received the habit. 


On August 15, also at the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Father Con- 
don received the simple profession of the following: Brothers Andrew Knauber, 
Adrian Bridgehouse, Felix Cassidy, Victor Kane, Eugene O’Brien, and Leo Thomas. 

On August 30, another class of novices was received. They are Brothers Basil 
Lamb, Hilary Martin, Alexander Hirt, and Celestine Spears. 


The fathers and brothers of the Province extend their deepest sym- 
SYMPATHIES pathies to the Rev. Vincent Lamb, O.P., on the recent death of 


his sister, and to Brother Nicholas Hayden, O.P., on the death of 
his brother. 


On September 3, of this year, the Most Reverend Master 

SAINT ALBERT’S General graciously elevated our Studium Provinciale to the 

STUDIUM GENERALE rank of Studium Generale. The Very Rev. Kevin Meagher, 

O.P., S.T.M., has been appointed Regent, the Very Rev. Pat- 

rick Kelly, O.P., S.T.Bacc., Baccalaureus, and the Rev. John Fearon, O.P., pro- 
Magister studiorum. 





SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


On June 24, Miss Phyllis Hessian (Sister Mary Gemma) and Miss Elizabeth 
Grant (Sister Mary Rose Therese) were clothed with the Dominican habit. Sister 
Mary Charles Elizabeth, Sister Mary Edna and Sister Mary Elizabeth Anne pro- 
nounced temporary vows; Sister Mary Patrice and Sister Mary Ann Louise made 
perpetual vows. Rt. Rev. Monsignor William R. Kelly, pastor of St. Philip Neri 
Church, Bronx, N. Y., presided at the ceremonies, preached the sermon and gave 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Other priests in attendance were: Rev. William J. Ward, Rev. James E. Dale, 
Rev. Eugene F. Higgins, M.M., all of New York, Rev. T. H. Sullivan, O.P., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Rev. J. J. Duffy, O.P., Providence, R. I., Rev. F. Ryan, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Rev. John J. Durkin, O.P., chaplain to the Community. 
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Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


During May, the Maryknoll Sisters took part in a three-day mission exhibit and 
program of addresses conducted by the National Federation of Catholic Women in 
the Bronx, N. Y. Japanese girls in beautiful kimonos, and representatives of China 
and Korea, also in native costume, sat beside the Most Reverend Thomas J. Mc- 
Donnell, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York, on the stage, and were interviewed 
briefly on the subjects of women’s part in the economic, social and religious life of 
their native lands. The outstanding speaker on this occasion was Mrs. Louis Chang, 
recently arrived from Korea to attend the meeting of the International Women’s 
Clubs at Hollywood, Florida. Mrs. Chang, the pioneer Maryknoll Sisters’ first teacher 
in Korea, and one of the most representative Catholic women of her country, is a 
sister-in-law to Korea’s ambassador in Washington, the Honorable John Chang. 

The 1949 mission assignments announced the beginning of social service work 
for the Maryknoll Sisters in Chicago among Negroes, Mexicans and Puerto Ricans 
and also named five Sisters, all registered nurses, to staff the 600-bed hospital in 
Kandy, Ceylon. 

Sister Mary Paul, the Vicaress-General, and Sister Mary Eunice, First Coun- 
cillor, recently attended the centenary of the Dominican Sisters at Rosary College 
and Sinsinawa. 

The Sisters newly assigned to Kyoto, Japan met the Most Reverend (Baron) 
de Furstenberg, newly appointed delegate to Japan, when, on May 16, he visited 
Maryknoll’s two communities. 

July 3 was the occasion of the 1949 Departure ceremony, the forty-third in 
the Sisters’ annals. Thirty-nine Sisters took part. The Most Reverend Raymond A. 
Lane presided and presented the mission crucifixes, and the Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, delivered the address. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, N. J. 


On July 2, Rev. William F. Furlong, Vice-President of Seton Hall College, 
presided at the investiture of one postulant and at the temporary profession of one 
novice. 

Recent visitors to the Monastery included the following: Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, 
O.P.; Rev. E. M. Gaffney, O.P., newly ordained Dominican, who sang a High 
Mass at the Shrine during the octave of Corpus Christi, and gave the Sisters his first 
blessing; Rev. Arthur D. Murray, O.F.M., newly ordained Franciscan sang a High 
Mass at the Shrine on the feast of Corpus Christi and gave the Sisters his first 
blessing; Rev. Joachim Mahler, O.F.M., new ordained Franciscan celebrated Mass 
on the octave day of Corpus Christi and gave the Sisters his first blessing; Rev. 
Daniel Peake said Mass on Ember Saturday and gave the Sisters his first blessing. 

A triduum in honor of our Holy Father, St. Dominic was given by the Very 
Reverend Terence Wholihan, O.F.M. Conv., as part of the Sisters’ annual devotional 
retreat to St. Dominic. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Dominican Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation conducted vacation 
schools in Oak Ridge, Harriman and Copperhill, Tennessee, during the summer. 
Sister Mary Austin Aud, O.P., celebrated the golden jubilee of her religious 
profession on August 4. The Most Reverend William L. Adrian, D.D., offered the 
Mass and also preached the jwilee sermon. 
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The Very Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P., and Rev. F. L. Regan, O.P., conducted the 
annual retreats for the Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation during the summer. 

Miss Frances Williams, of Shelbyville, Tenn., received the Dominican habit in 
the St. Cecilia chapel on August 15. Rev. James E. Eiselein, chaplain, presided at 
the ceremony of investiture. On the same day, Sister Consuelo Renan, O.P., and 
Sister Mary Paul Moore, O.P., made final profession of vows. 

A Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving we celebrated in the St. Cecilia chapel 
on August 16 to commemorate the final approval of the revised Constitutions of the 
Dominican Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 
From its beginning in 1860 until 1940, the St. Cecilia Congregation was of dioce- 
san rank. 

During the summer, thirteen Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation received 
their degrees. Sister M. Clement Temme received the Bachelor of Philosophy degree 
from DePaul University, Chicago, and Sisters Mary Frances Langford, Jane Dominic 
Simkins, and Patricia Petty received the Bachelor of Science degree from DePaul, 
Sister Anne Thomas Lavin received the Bachelor of Arts degree from Siena College, 
Memphis. The following Sisters received degrees from George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn.: Sister Mary Helen McParland, Master of Arts; Sister Cecilia 
Lynch, Bachelor of Science in Library Science; Sister Louise Marie Roesslein, Bach- 
elor of Science in Music; Sister Noreen McDowell, Sister Albertine Dury, Sister 
Mary Emma Mason, Sister Francis Bernard Lynch and Sister Hyacinth Schrank re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The Dominican Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation took charge of a new 
school dedicated to St. John Vianney, opened in the fall of 1949, in Gallatin, Tenn. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. . 


Rosaryville, the house of the novitiate, was the scene of a Day of Recollection 
conducted by Rev. E. C. Lillie, O.P., for the sodalists of the Dominican parishes 
of Amite, Independence, Hammond and Ponchatoula, Louisiana. 

Rev. H. J. Hoppe, O.P., inaugurated closed retreats for lay persons over week- 
ends at Rosaryville, where he preached to a large group of young ladies at the end 
of the summer vacation. 

The annual community retreat at Rosaryville was given by Rev. J. G. Master- 
son, O.P. 

Rev. Anselm Vitie, O.P., conducted the annual retreat at the motherhouse, St. 
Mary’s, New Orleans. 

While in New Orleans, Dr. Rudolf Allers, Professor of Philosophy at George- 
town University, through the courtesy of Rev. J. A. McInerney, O.P., addressed the 
community on Sanity in an Insane World. ; 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor L. G. Ligutti, while guest of St. Mary’s, gave a highly in- 
formative and interesting talk to the Sisters on The Church in Rural Districts. 
Monsignor Ligutti had previously favored the college graduates by giving their 
Commencement address entitled: Woman, Queen of the Home. 

Rev. Benedict Ashley, O.P., recently spoke eloquently and informally on the 
Thomist movement at a great American university; the community and representa- 
tives of other Sisterhoods who were present, were most appreciative. 

Introduced by Rev. Theodore Ray, S.J., brother of Mother Mary Dominic, Rev. 
John Hurley, S.J., vividly described his post-war experiences in the Philippines. 

Three newly ordained priests, former pupils of the Sisters, honored St. Mary's 
by celebrating the Holy Sacrifice in the conventual chapel. They were Rev. John 
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Thomas Bonée, O.P., Rev. John Peter Reynonds, and Rev. Stanley J. Iverson. 

During the summer, courses in liturgical music were given by Rev. Robert 
Stahl, $.M. and Rev. Paul Callens, S.J. While the community followed these courses 
at home, Sister M. Lawrence Uter and Sister Mary Francesca Drago attended the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Manhattanville College. Other members of the 
community attended graduate classes at Catholic University, Notre Dame University, 
the University of Wisconsin, the University of Illinois and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sister M. Peter Casteix, archdiocesan supervisor of parochial schools, gave a 
course: The Curriculum for Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living at the 
Catholic Summer School of the South, Loyola University, New Orleans. 

Recent visitors to St. Mary’s included Rev. A. T. Townsend, O.P., Rev. Leo 
M. Shea, O.P., and Rev. H. F. Barth, O.P. 


Saint Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Sister Brigetta and Sister Celestine of St. Mary of the Springs College attended 
the annual convention of the American Home Economics Association and that of 
the National Catholic Council on Home Economics held in San Francisco in June. 

The Most Reverend Michael J. Ready, D.D., Bishop of Columbus, presided at 
the reception and profession ceremonies held at the Motherhouse in Columbus on 
July 8-9. The following received the habit of the Dominican Order: Gertrude 
Mahsling, Sister Mary Hilda; Jane Wooley, Sister M. Dominica; Helen Wilxman, 
Sister Mary Basil; Clara Mohan, Sister M. de Lellis; June Staub, Sister M. Corinne; 
Jeanette Stang, Sister M. Jacqueline; Evelyn Duechar, Sister M. Jacoba; Evelyn 
Moylan, Sister Mary Keith; Joanne Baltz, Sister M. Conrad; Edith Roahrig, Sister 
M. Simeon; Rosemary Daniel, Sister M. Claudette; Serafina Viagrande, Sister M. 
Serafina; Audrey Aubele, Sister M. Baptista; Martha Kestermeier, Sister M. Thomas 
A’Becket; Cecelia McEneany, Sister M. Sarita; Louise Campbell, Sister Mary Joel; 
Marianna McLaughlin, Sister M. Hyacinth; Dolores Flavin, Sister M. John Bosco; 
Virginia Halloran, Sister M. Jacinta; Eileen Lorenz, Sister Mary Linda; Claire Hard- 
grove, Sister M. Philip Neri; Martha Henderson, Sister M. Michaeleen; Ila Euman, 
Sister Mary Irene. 

Fifteen novices made first profession: Sisters M. Lucina Griffin, M. Alexine 
Zolynsky, Mary Benet McDermott, M. Jeremiah O’Brien, M. Zachary Brunell, M. 
Scholastica Valentino, Mary Ambrose O’Brien, M. Simon Peter Garrity, Marie de 
Montfort Sheil, Mary Cyrilla White, M. Pauline Johnston, M. Melita Beartinger, 
Mary Cora Minnaji, M. Raymunda Brooks, and Mary Nicholas Fox. 

The following celebrated their twenty-fifth anniversary of religious profession 
on July 10: Sisters Sara, Mildred, Judith, Rachael, M. Raymond, Boniface, Gene- 
vieve, Lucia, Joachim, Consolata and Ignatia Marie. 

The annual retreat at the Motherhouse was conducted by the Very Rev. J. J. 
McLarney, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, and by Rev. T. A. Joyce, 
O.P. 

Recent deaths in the community were those of Sister Vincent Ferrer Coady on 
June 18, and of Sister Marcella Cummins, sister of Rev. W. G. Cummins, O.P., 
on July 5. 

Forced to leave their missions in China because of Communist occupations, the 
following Sisters returned to their Motherhouse in Columbus after many delays and 
dangerous circumstances: Sisters Carlos, Concilio, Felicia, Dorita, M. Bernard, 
Rosaire, Rosamond and Rose Agnes. Accompanying the American Dorninican Sis- 
ters were four native Chinese Dominicans: Sisters Annunciata, Ma:y John, M. 
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Cecilia and M. Peter, and two native girls, Miss Rose Chen and Miss Lucy Fang. 
Miss Chen and Miss Fang will register as students at St. Mary of the Springs in 
the fall. 

Rev. J. M. Bauer, O.P., chairman of the Erskine Lectures, has announced the 
following speakers for the year 1949-50: Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen; 
U. S. Senator Paul H. Douglas; Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator for the 
United Nations; Halett Abend, New York Times’ chief Far Eastern Correspondent ; 
Professor James M. O'Neill, Brooklyn College; Archduke Otto of Austria; and Dr. 
Hugh S. Taylor, scientist. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The following Sisters received degrees this summer: Sister M. Bernice, O.P., 
received the degree of Ed.D. from Columbia University; Sister M. Loretta, O.P., 
M.A. from the Catholic University of America; Sister M. Monica, O.P., B.S.E. 
from St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio; Sister M. Vincentia, O.P., B.A., 
and Sisters M. Collette, Concetta, Pierre and Rosanne, B.S.E. from Siena Heights 
College, Adrian, Michigan. 

During the week of June 12, Rev. M. D. Burke, O.P., conducted a retreat for 
the Sisters at Our Lady of the Elms. 

On June 20, the Most Reverend Floyd L. Begin, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Cleveland, officiated at the reception and profession ceremonies held in St. Bernard's 
Church. 

Eleven young ladies received the Dominican habit: Rosemary Giaramita, Sister 
M. Justin; Shiriey Nugent, Sister M. Reginald; Dorothy Starrman, Sister Marilyn; 
Romana Rieger, Sister Miriam; Mary Mattingly, Sister M. Dorothy; Florence Frie- 
sen, Sister M. Barbara; Better Stalter, Sister M. Matthew; Dorothea Cristino, Sister 
M. Carmella; Carol Culbertson, Sister M. Diana; Juanita Henley, Sister M. Mar- 
cella; Anita Robinson, Sister M. Regina. 

Three novices received the black veil and pronounced their vows for a period 
of three years: Sisters M. Siena, Lucy and Frederick. 

At this same ceremony six Sisters made their final vows: Sisters M. Roberta, 
Robert, Michaeleen, Joan of Arc, Josita and Gabriel. 

Rev. R. M. Heath, O.P., conducted a six-week course in Theology for the 
Sisters at the Mothehouse. 

Rev. J. R. O'Connor, O.P., conducted a retreat at St. Vincent Convent, Akron, 
during the week of August 21. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Ill. 


On May 21, a Vocation Day consecrated to the Immaculate Heart of Mary was 
observed by the Novices and Postulants who had as guests girls from surrounding 
schools and parishes. Morning services began with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
offered by Bishop William A. O'Connor, who later attended Community Vespers 
and addressed the Sisters and guests. Following Vespers, the Novices and Postulants 
presented a skit in which problems confronting possible candidates were discussed 
and some solutions suggested. After an informal recreation period, the Very Rev. 
Monsignor William F. Haug, Chaplain, closed the day with Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Sacred Heart Academy’s new building, Siena Hall, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to be opened in September to accommodate a large number 
of resident students. 
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May 3 and August 20 were days of rejoicing and thanksgiving for two golden 
jubilarians, Sister M. Bonaventure and Sister M. Ann, as the Community paid tribute 
to their many years in the service of God. Sister M. Emily and Sister M. Alphonsa 
had the great happiness of celebrating the diamond jubilees on May 23. 

Sister M. Carl, R. Ph., Sister Helen Marie, R.N., Sister M. Teresita, R.N., and 
Sister M. Rupert, of St. Dominic’s Hospital, Jackson, Mississippi, and Sister Ruth 
Marie, R.N., of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Wellington, Texas, attended the Catholic 
Hospital Convention in St. Louis, Mo., June 13-16. Delegates from all parts of the 
United States and Canada were in attendance. 

During July and August, Rev. R. G. Nogar, O.P., conducted for the Novices, 
Postulants and Junior Professed a course in Theology based on the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas. 

On the feast of the Visitation, July 2, twenty-one postulants arrived at Sacred 
Heart Convent to begin their preparation for the religious life. 

Attending the Vocation Institute at Notre Dame University, July 20-24, were 
Sister M. Virginia, Sister Agnes Clare and Sister M. Isabelle. 

A number of the Sisters had the opportunity to make a prayerful retreat during 
June, the exercises being conducted by Rev. R. D. Goggins, O.P. 

Among the many guests who attended the Centennial Celebration of the Do- 
minican Sisters at Snisinawa, Wisconsin, were Mother M. Imelda, Mother General, 
and Sister Mary Mildred. 

Rev. Francis Larkin, SS.CC., spent several days at the Convent during June 
and spoke to the Sisters on devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In carrying on 
the work of Father Mateo, SS.CC., Father Larkin stressed the need for a deeper and 
more sincere devotion in these trying times and especially pleaded for night ad- 
oration. 

Students of Sacred Heart Academy found May 11-13 days of special graces 
as they made their annual retreat under the direction of Rev. A. W. Frost, C.SS.R. 

On August 4, ceremonies of Reception and Profession were held, following a 
retreat conducted by Rev. B. J. McMullin, O.P. Presiding in the sanctuary was the 
Most Reverend William A. O'Connor, D.D. The postulants who received the habit 
were: Rosemary Troeckler (Sister M. Raymunda), Cleva Baldwyn (Sister M. Irene), 
Teresa Holthaus (Sister M. Roselita), Lillian Comerford (Sister M. Victoria), 
Barbara Zarones (Sister M. Jacinta), Sylvia Ginder (Sister M. Benedicta), and 
Althea Smith (Sister M. Wilma); the novices who pronounced temporary vows 
were: Sister M. Angelita Nickele, Sister Kathryn Edward Knecht, Sister Jeanne 
Therese Flannigan, Sister M. Vera Thies, Sister Annamarie Crisler, Sister M. 
Karen O'Kelly, and Sister M. Gabriella Luebbers. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Tex. 


Sisters M. Norbert and Carmelita attended the National Catholic Building Ex- 
position held in Chicago in June. 

Sisters Mary Edmund, Albertine, Timothy, Clotilde, Stanislaus and Antoinette, 
with a large delegation of sodalists, attended the Summer School of Catholic Action 
in San Antonio, July 25-30. 

One of the highlights of the Diocesan Liturgical School, conducted at St. Agnes 
Academy, July 18-August 3, was the Liturgical Day Program presented July 28. 
The speaker of the day was Rt. Rev. Monsignor M. B. Hellriegel, noted author, 
lecturer and liturgist, from St. Louis. 

Sisters M. Perpetua and Richard will attend the Guidance Clinic at Loretto 
Heights College, El Paso, August 17-24. 
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Sisters of St. Dominic, Everett, Wash. ' 


On the feast of Pentecost, June 5, the Community was favored by the ‘Pilgrim 
Virgin” statue of Our Lady of Fatima which remained in the Motherhouse for three 
hours. Many Sisters from Seattle and nearby towns, and people from the local parish 
called at the convent to venerate the famous statue and to join in the recitation of 
the Rosary. 

The first of the summer retreats for Sisters was conducted by Rev. W. D. 
Dooley, O.P., chaplain of the Newman Club at the University of Washington. At 
the close of the retreat eight novices were invested in the Dominican habit and six 
Sisters pronounced first vows. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, three Sisters pronounced perpetual vows and two 
Sisters renewed temporary vows on August 5. 

The second retreat for Sisters were conducted by Rev. J. J. Walsh, O.P., of 
Ross, California. At the close of the retreat, August 15, Sister M. Clementine cele- 
brated her golden jubilee and Sister M. Rose Anita her silver jubilee of religious 
profession. 

Rev. Patrick Purcell, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for lay-women, August 
18-21. 

Mother M. Frances, Sister Margaret Mary, Sister Mary Thomas, and Sister M. 
Aimee attended the six weeks’ summer session given by the Gregorian Institute of 
America at Portland, Ore. This course, following the completion of the Catholic 
Choirmaster’s Course, qualified the four Sisters to receive degrees in Church music. 

Sister M. Agnella, Sister Ann Mary, Sister M. Helen and Sister M. Emily at- 
tended the tenth annual meeting of the Northwest Regional Conference of the 
Catholic Library Association held at the University of Portland, August 6. 

Guests at the Motherhouse during the summer included Rev. G. B. Schneider, 
O.P., of Lansing, Mich., and Sister M. Carlos, O.P., and Sister Rose Agnes, O.P., 
from Columbus, Ohio, all missionaries returning from China. The Sisters were ac- 
companied by three native Chinese Sisters and two Chinese postulants. 

Sympathy is extended to our Reverend Chaplain, C. V. Lamb, O.P., in the loss 
of his sister, Miss Anna Lamb of Stockton, California. Sister M. Loretta of St. Jo- 
seph Hospital, Aberdeen, Wash., died on June 20. 


Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Ky. 


The annual midsummer retreat at St. Catharine’s was preached this year by Rev. 
A. B. Dionne, O.P., who also presided at the reception and profession ceremonies 
on the eve and feast of the Assumption of Our Lady. Thirteen postulants received 
the habit of St. Dominic, and thirty-eight Sisters made first vows, renewal of vows 
or final vows. 

On August 4, Sister Isabel celebrated the golden jubilee of her religious pro- 
fession, and Sisters Jeannette, Rosalia, Mary Arthur, Anacleta and Aquinella cele- 
brated their silver jubilee. 

The postulants from the Archdiocese of Boston moved from their temporary 
quarters at Rosary Academy in Watertown to their new home in Plainsville, Mass., 
a beautiful estate of eighty-five acres near Providence. This estate is the gift of Mr. 
James V. Toner, president of the Edison Electric Company of Boston. Besides the 
residence for Postulants, an academy for girls will be established at Plainsville in 
the near future. 


Outstanding religious events of the past few months brought several distin- 
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guished visitors to St. Catharine’s. Mother Generals of various Dominican com- 
munities took advantage of the southern route on their return from the meeting of 
Dominican Mother Generals in California in order to visit St. Rose Priory and St. 
Catharine’s, first Dominican foundations in the United States. The centennial cele- 
bration of the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani occasioned a visit to St. Catharine’s 
of the Most Reverend William L. Adrian, D.D., Bishop of Nashville, who stayed 
at St. Catharine’s Motherhouse during his participation in the event. Mother Austina, 
Sister Gerald, and Sister Edward Joseph of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, also stayed at St. Catharine’s at this time. 

Very Reverend J. D. Walsh, O.P., received the congratulations of his many 
friends in Kentucky when he paid a visit of a few days to St. Catharine’s after the 
celebration of his silver jubilee in Providence, R. I. Rev. E. T. Lawton, O.P., of St. 
Albert’s Province, stopped at St. Catharine’s after completing a retreat for the Sis- 
ters of the Community at McCook, Neb. 

Rev. E. L. Curtis, O.P., returned to St. Catharine’s with the home mission 
Sisters who have been laboring with him in his arduous apostolate in Louisiana 
during the summer months. 

Solemn requiem Mass was sung on July 6 for the repose of the soul of Sister 
Constantia, whose death occurred on July 4. 

The opening of three new schools, one in Orland Park, Chicago, one in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and one in Williamstown, N. J., and the expansion of other founda- 
tions in the various sections of the country and in Puerto Rico are a few of the 
many projects undertaken this year. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 


On May 15, a Marian Hour with John M. Haffert, world famous ‘Apostle of 
Mary” as lecturer, was held at the Fatima Shrine on the Immaculate Conception 
Convent grounds. More than fifteen hundred lay people gathered to hear the address: 
Russia will be Converted. 

Ceremonies of reception and profession were held June 10 following the annual 
spring retreat conducted by Rev. David Balla, O.P. The class consisted of eight 
postulants who received the habit of the Order, seven novices who pronounced tem- 
porary vows, and three Sisters who made their final profession. This was also a day 
of rejoicing and thanksgiving for Sisters Gabriel, Henreitto, Pauline and Emmanuel 
who celebrated their silver anniversary of profession in the Order. 

Governor Frank Carlson appointed Sister M. Germaine, O.P., R. N., Superin- 
tendent of Nurses of St. Catharine Hospital, to a four year term as member of the 
Kansas State Board for Examination and Registration of Nurses. 

The degree of Bachelor in Church Music was conferred on Sister M. Justina, 
O.P., by the Gregorian Institute of America through the University of Montreal at 
the close of the National and Advanced Summer Session in Portland, Oregon, which 
Sister Justina attended. 

Sister M. Aquinata, O.P., and Sister M. William, O.P., attended the Summer 
School for Catholic Action in San Antonio, Texas, July 17-23. 

Ground breaking ceremonies were held July 11 for a new St, Joseph Memorial 
Hospital at Larned, Kansas. 


Congregation of St. Catherine de Ricci, Albany, N. Y. 


On July 2, the Convent of Our Lady of Prouille opened their new house re- 
cently purchased with the property adjoining theirs at Elkins Park. This additional 
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building will be called St. Dominic's Hall and will be used to accommodate the 
ever increasing number of retreatants who seek a spiritual vacation at Prouille. 

On July 2-4 the Convent of Our Lady of Prouille was host to a meeting of 
the delegates of the National Women’s Retreat League. This invitation to come to 
Prouille was extended by Mrs. Mary Wilhere, President of the League and a Prouille 
retreatant. Rev. A. Paul Lambert was the moderator. 

The Novitiate welcomed ten aspirants to the Order on July 18. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 


At the General Chapter, held at Mission San Jose, Mother M. Pius was elected 
Prioress General to succeed Mother M. Bernardina whose second term of office ex- 
pired August 1. 

On July 2, sixteen Sisters celebrated their jubilee of profession at the Mother- 
house where a solemn Mass of Thanksgiving was offered. Rev. P. C. Curran, O.P., 
preached the congratulatory sermon. The golden jubilarians are: Sisters M. Gun- 
dislava, M. Amata, M. Barbara, M. Wendelina, M. Bonifacia, M. Diana, M. Regi- 
nald and M. Baptista. The silver jubilarians are: Sisters M. Winfred, M. Consolata, 
M. Modesta, M. Clarita, M. Anthony, Rosemarie, M. Alphonsina and M. Gerarda. 

Sister M. Patricia, Sister M. Joan, Sister M. Rosilda and Sister M. Siena pro- 
nounced their final vows on August 12. Miss Joan Conway received the habit of the 
Order on the same day. 

On August 19-21, Very Rev. P. B. Condon, O.P., Prior of the Novitiate House 
at Ross, California, conducted a retreat for young ladies of the Bay Area at the 
Motherhouse, Mission San Jose. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Recent deaths include those of Sister M. Robert Cochrane, Sister Margarita 
Broderick, Sister Agnes Rose Mullen, Sister Stanislaus Dillon, Sister Katharina 
Esser, Sister Matthew McKenna, Sister Celsus McNulty and Sister Eugenie Fredette. 

On August 4, the following Sisters observed their golden jubilee of reception: 
Mother M. Evelyn Murphy, and Sisters M. Rosine Ferrick, Helena Harney, Rupert 
Delehanty, Luciola Moroney, Laurine Carroll, Angelus Cullen, Rosaire Maillet, and 
Maureen Lenihan. Silver jubilarians on the same date numbered twenty-three. 

One hundred and ten vocals of the eleventh General Chapter of the Congrega- 
tion assembled for a Day of Recollection, June 13, under the direction of Rev. J. 
B. Connolly, O.P., chaplain. On June 15, they convened for the election of a 
Mother General and chose Sister Mary Evelyn Murphy to succeed Mother Mary 
Samuel Coughlin. New Councillors also chosen included Sister Mary Benedicta 
Larkin, Vicaress-General; Sister Mary Benita Newhouse, Bursar-General; Sister 
Mary Louis Bertrand Droege, Secretary-General; Sister Mary Benedict Ryan and 
Sister Mary Peter Doyle. Re-elected was Sister Mary Amata O’Brien. 

The annual retreat was preached by Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., of Chicago. Cele- 
brant of the solemn High Mass on the feast of St. Dominic was the Very Rev. 
T. M. Sparks, O.P. The Most Reverend Leo Binz, D.D., Bishop of Winona, pre- 
sided at the Mass and at the reception of fifty postulants. The Very Rev. E. L. 
Hughes, O.P., Provincial, preached the sermon. 

Centennial Year observances which earlier included Masses of thanksgiving 
and local programs on our missions, climaxed at St. Clara, August 14-15, when the 
Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, was our guest. 
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Previous to his arrival on August 14, accompanied by their Excellencies the Arch- 
bishop and Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque, he made a visit to the grave of our 
Founder, Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., at Benton, Wisconsin. 

On Centennial Day, August 15, His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate pon- 
tificated, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Sylvester D. Luby, president of 
Loras College, Dubuque, and the Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. V. Casey, rector of St. 
Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque. Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., and Rev. J. B. Schneider, 
O.P., were deacons of honor. Later in the day Archbishop Cicognani blessed the 
nearly-completed St. Dominic Villa, our community rest house and sanitarium, 
Mazzuchelli Heights, Dubuque. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, N. Y. 


Our Lady of Prouille Retreat House, comprising one hundred eighteen cells 
and a large auditorium, was dedicated by His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Thomas E. Molloy, D.D., Bishop of Brooklyn, on June 12. 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor George A. Metzger, V.F., Spiritual Director of the Con- 
gregation for two decades, died July 21. 

On August 8, Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, chaplain of Queen of the Rosary 
Convent, Amityville, was appointed sixth Spiritual Director by His Excellency, 
Bishop Molloy. 

On August 4, forty-nine postulants received the habit of St. Dominic; on 
August 6, thirty-eight novices made first profession, and on August 23, forty-one 
Sisters pronounced their final vows. Very Rev. Paul W. Doane, O.P., P.G., and 
Rev. J. A. McCabe, O.P., preached the retreats preceding the ceremonies. 

On August 9, Mother M. Claudia, O.P., was appointed Vicaress of the Sisters 
of the Congregation in Puerto Rico. Six additional Sisters from the States were 
also assigned to do missionary work there. 

The General Chapter convened at St. Thomas Apostle Church and Audi- 
torium, Woodhaven, N. Y., on August 7-8. Mother M. Anselma, O.P., was re- 
elected Mother Prioress General for a second term of six years. The election of 
the other officers follows: Sub-Prioress, Mother Chrysostom, O.P.; Mothers of 
Council: Mother Dafrose, Mother Adelaide, Mother Hedwig (Secretary-General), 
and Mother Bernadette; Bursar-General, Mother Agatha. Mother Pulcheria, O.P., 
was appointed advisor in all matters pertinent to the Sisters on the staffs of St. 
Catherine’s and Mary Immaculate Hospitals. 

Recent deaths include those of Sisters Bernadette and Dolorosa. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wis. 


Sister M. Eugene Noe died on June 17 in the fifty-sixth year of her religious 
profession. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, August 4, Mother M. Romana, O.P., and Sister M. 
Aquinata Paulus, O.P., celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their religious pro- 
fession. Seven Sisters observed their fiftieth and eleven Sisters their twenty-fifth 
anniversary on the same day. 

Twelve novices pronounced their first vows and five Sisters their final vows on 
August 15. On the following day, seventeen postulants received the habit of the 
Order. 














